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“BOTH STOOD STILL FOR A MOMENT AT 
LUCIA FABER. 


} ” 
daoctor 


“FV 7OWU RE 


There was something « 
} 


an ambitious man, t 
ivalier and 

offensive in the way this was said, 
Dr, Ray lifted his eyes and fixed them upon 


After the lapse of a moment or tw 


“You say 


the speaker. 

he replied, speaking in a quiet voice: 

truly. 

ning.” 
“Oh! Ah! I see. 

or good that men of your class will not aspire after.” 
“ Nothing,” said the doctor, preserving his quiet 


Nothing too high, or noble, 


demeanor. “To be good and noble is the worthi 
of all ambitions.” 
“Faugh! Only a sentimental platitude.” 
“Not so, Mr. Allison; but a truth on which t 
build high character and the only success in lif 
worth having. He fails utterly who fails here.” 
VOL. XLVIII a 


THIS 


almost | 


I set my standard high at the very begin- | 


UNEXPECTED MEETING.” —Page 13. 


George Allison threw his head back with an im- 
patic nt gesture. 
“You're too fond of preaching Dr. Ray, to 


suit my fancy!” he said, with ill-concealed dis- 


courtesy of manner. “I take my regular dose of 
that sort of thing on Sunday.” 

“As you please. And now, Mr. Allison, will 
you speak out plainly and say what I have done to 
annoy you.” 

‘Annoy me! Whosaid that you had d 


thing to annoy me! 


ne any- 


is, you allege. 


Allison gave a short laugh, almost derisive in 
s character. In heart he was anything but a 
rentleman 

‘I’ve heard it intimated that Dr. Ray’s 
horse is seen in the neighborhood of Beechland 


| Is there any serious ill- 


quite frequently of late. 


| ness in the family of Mr. Faber?” 


(9) 
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h darted from the ey¢ of I 


Ray hot his 


had 1 ] now 


glow burned over 


understood 


Mr. Allison wants a cl 


The eves ind burning cheeks cl 
place nt retort was leay \ 
tor ething in the doct f 
and t n de hir ! it ft I 
utte oung physiciat n wi he 
beer to look is pon 1 é 
seen to rise into an « I 
na 1 above him! 

continued the doctor, “tl 

fiel ras I am concerned. I w | 
no ! least of all the rival of Ge 


All 

Ast 
after | v 
anger 


stood 


The t ln 
ex presse 
pride. 

“cc Le 


l-morning !” 


Had 


rrated the rising ye 


on his face. he misunder 


nscious superiority that hurt 


| the rival of George Allis 


he me as an insult? No man’s rival! Ih 
deed! what a lofty pedestal our doctor set 


his dig 
Alli 

not a <« 
Meant 


He’s really magnificent!” 
ighed aloud at the fancy ; but it wa 
ible laugh. 

Dr. back to 


Ray had gone 


office His morning round of visits was n 
com} 1 there were only two or three 
impor ceases on his list. But his brief ir 


view ¥ n, the son of a wealthy mat 


pre sented itself. 
Allison 


had sudd 
It 
Ray’s 


frequent or late 


was 1 as had said, that Dr 


admit to himself, than was really warranted by 
the profes | needs of Mr. Faber’s fan The 
partici which he had in hand was that « 
Mr. Fa d 
fortuna the } 
ind at the 


ily 


en sister, a lady who was ut 


ssession of a bundle of 


sensiti sume time of a very 


active | imagination. 
been oath to humor the lady in 
wish t ve juent visits and consultations, par 


ticular 


her roon t himself more and more strongly 


draw: e frank, light-hearted girl every 


time he 1 her He knew that George Allisor 


r went striding away, Allison looke« 


HOME 


what lay behi 
the us remarks of his con panion; | 
he he k his answer until he could get tl 
ma elf. When he replied, | yolce wa 
as s before, but it cut like a sw 
‘CO 


an expression of blended surprise, 


ing physician { 


anner which he had j ist assumed 


his 


i 


turer |! n the neighborhood, had so disturbed 
his m that he was constrained to intermit h 

work al clude himself for a little while in 
order t r er the new aspect of affairs whicl 


Beechland were becoming rather 


| 
more frequent, he could not but 


f 


very 


The doctor had 


he ri 


usually found her niece Lucia in 


] 


MAGAZIN] 


was a frequent 
more than once se 
gether; a fact w 
unpk fe 
utterly unworth) 
considered Mi I 
ire in this man’s 


not understand, | 


isant 


doubts and « 


Al 


lison had t 
gu ird to lead to I 


been admitted to ] 


l’'aber which went « ee! 


B it, in his decla 


rivalry for her f 
in instinctive cor 
if he had reached 
And 1 


ught to uncover 


thought. 


found there was th« 
of the beautiful 
gazed on it for a | 


ya 





quisite pleasure ; t 
to George All 


and hide it away. 


tion 
The thought w 
of Dr 


reason as well as of | 


Ray, and w 
Lucia could be won 
was not the wor 
He would, theref 


concerned, a clear 


him have her. She we 


eyes 
Luc ia Fabs r 
ch iY 


was 
icter scarcely 1 
father was a well-t 


ndulged eno igh to s} 
yet, Lucia was not s} 
the word, 
in her fourteenth y« 
oive a right direct 
which was laid in the 
ordinarily good inher 
clear intuitions. Sh« 
sitive to personal infl 
repe lled by the peopl 
association with a for 
the positive or negat 
At first 


her meet 


had felt this attraction. 


for George Allison | 
as time went 


more intimate her ¢ 


only worthless } 


Her mothe 


on and 


had 


l Lucia riding « it 


Beec!} land, and he 


an 
he 


vely and pure as he 


“ tvs produced 
KNeW J Li mn to 
} sonia ] 
he could find ple 
3 some thing he cid 


that caused many 


his mind 
| enough off of his 
f what had v 
n interest in I 
any mere friendsiiiy 
I would enter into no 
\ n, he oe ke from 


d in its purpose as 

n through careful 
g ne in his office, he 
himself. What he 
of a clearer image 
agined, He 
of ex 


} 


he had in 


with a 


sense 


embering his declara- 
tried t cover it ove" 
the effort! 
en form in the mind 


1 the approval of hi 
victions, was this: If 
man like Allison, sl 
cared to have for a wif 
n, 80 far as he was 
I ne ¢ uld 


no lost jewel in his 


win her, let 


ver nineteen, with 


than half formed. Her 

( ry gentleman, and as 
had been pe tted and 

1 dozen girls. And 

d in y large Fense of 

r. wi died when she was 


never entirely absent, b 


ent. Yet was she a 


ference in her state of 


vu 


with one or the other of 


was never as tranquil! 


fe 


] ved k ng enough to 


» her forming character, 
than 
tendencies, united with 


lwork of more 


. nature peculiarly sen- 
1 was attracted or 
whom she came into 
tinct as that given by 
of a battery. 
Dr. 


instinctive repulsion 


with Ray, Lucia 


en quite as strong. But 
intercourse bec ime 

er impressions, though 
e less and less appar- 


aware of a great dif- 
ing after having been 
he two youngmen, She 


ind, nor as well satistied 











had 
out 
an 
he 


he 


Cid 


iny 


Lie 


r- 
if- 
enh 
he 


ad 





LUCIA 
with herself, after spending an hour with Allison, 
is she was after being in company with D: 
Ray, The ground and meaning of this, she d 
not see. She was only aware of its existenct 
But she always had the gayest time with Allisor 
who was a man of the world, and had knowledge 
of human nature on its weak and selfish side. 

“Ts that the doctor, Lucia?” inquired 
Helen, as the sound of wheels came grinding 


the road that wound from the gate to Mr. Faber’ 


fine old country mansion. 
Lucia went to the window, and as she look 
down received a familiar wave of the nd, and a 


bow and smile fi » Mr. Allis 

“No, auntie,” she replied, as she turned back 
from the window, bearing a warmer color on her 
cheeks. “It is Mr. Allison, with his handsome 
bays and new bugg' 

“T don’t like him,” said Aunt Helen. ‘“ He’s a 
do nothing, and do-nothings will be n« things. 4 

“You mustn’t be so hard on him, auntic 
replied the girl. “ You know that he has a] 

ao} 


fortune in his own right, and isn’t under the 


necessity of doing anything.” 

“T know that an idle brain is the devil’s work 
shop,” curtly, and almost sharply, responded Aunt 
Helen. “ And I scarcely think an exception will 
be found in George Allison’s case.” 

“We shall see,” laughingly replied Lucia, as 
she put her arm about Aunt Helen’s neck. “ It’s 
a perfect day—splendid for a drive—and I’m just 
dying to get out.” 

“Dear, dear, child! I wish that little head of 
yours could get something into it besides the 
thought of how to h: 

A servant came in with Mr. Allison’s card, and 





ive a good time.” 


Lucia, after kissing her aunt, ran down to meet 
the young man. Her manner toward him was 
frank and cordial. 

“T’ve called to take you out riding,” he said 
“Tt’s a glorious autumn day! Will you go?” 

“Of course I will. Nothing would suit me 
better,” was gayly answered. “ Why, if Dr 
Ray had come in his old gig I’d have said, yes sir, 
and thank you!” 

“Dr, Ray and his old gig! Faugh 

Allison made no effort to disguise the contempt 
that was in his heart. But he saw in an instant, 
by the widening of Lucia’s eyes, and the look of 
surprise which came into her face, that he had 


made a slight mistake. 

“Take care, sir!’ Lucia raised her finger in 
warning. “I think ever so much of Dr. 
Ray.” 

“Do you, indeed!” replied Allison, with an ill 
grace which he was not able to conceal. “I’n 
sorry that I can’t share in your admiration for the 
young man.” | 

“Did I say that I admired him?’ demanded 
Lucia, with an aflected seriousness of manner. 


7 
o 
a 
4 
r 
“< 
— 
v 
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It was not an easy thing for the young man to 


eep his chagrin and annoyance out of sight 





cealment, and quickly 
| ) 
ed the subject to one more agreeable 


As Luciat k her seat in the b iggy, a servant 





came Out with a request from Aunt Helen that 

y would drive into the village and leave a 
essave alt t lice of J I R y 

Instead of the Oh, | her I h Lucia 
was pre} a tor, ¢ the cheery right!” 
And off « ed the | - 

They were a handsome couple, at nearly all 
vho met them on the road greeted them with looks 
i ay v nd ad r I 

4 is so nervy Ss I a i cla said by 
A if } < 
Don’t speak of it. We can take the village 


en strixé@ across int 


the vailiey 


ad and over the Chester Hills. - There’s no 


ore charming drive in all the neighbor- 
h 

Nothing could have suited Allison better than 
this call at Dr. R y’s office. It would be a 

iumph for him, and gall and wormwood, as he 


fancied, for the upstart young physician, As for 
Lucia, she had an uncomfortable feeling about 
meeting the doctor. Why, she scarcely knew 
But as she looked more cl sely into her feelings, 


she discovered that she was more concerned about 





ling well with Dr. Ray than with the rich, 


1e and attractive George Allison. That 





the two young men were very far from approving 


of each other, was a fact well known to Lucia; 


1 
I 


hat she 
the disapproval 


and she had an unpleasant impression t 
would now come in for a share of 
felt for her companion by Dr. Ray. 

As they drove into the village, Allison gave his 
horses the rein, and went gayly dashing down the 


rable attention, On 





39 


reaching the oflice of Dr. Ray, he drew up and 


st yoned him in a loud and rudely familiar 





voice. On the doctor’s appearance at the door, 
bearing a slight flush on his face, Allison said, in 
the tones of a superior who commands service: 
‘You're wanted over at B hland, do ” 

He touched his horses as he spoke, and they 
were off in the next moment. 

Lucia, who was greatly annoyed at her com- 
panion’s rudeness, had taken but a single glance 
at the doctor; but she saw something in his face 
which she had never seen there before—som« thing 
which she did not understand. 


F 
© Poor de 





’ ejaculated Allison, a mingling of 


contempt and pity in his voice. 


ly Allison might have 


Lucia made no re 
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They through the valley road an 


efore she had spoken a W 


scené before them, as they looked ¢ 
ward hills, was one that could not fail to 
charm er of nature 5 and Lu i Was pecu 
liarly ss ve to all impressions of the beautif 

S the fading images of a pleasat 
dream 1 distinct consciousness when the 


morning I did the image of that scene at the 


doet I e Tac 
3 that spre id itsel 


le away from the sight of Lucia 
in sky r, in forest and meadow, began t 
pervade her soul. The light came back into her 


wand animation to her count 





eves I é L 
nance N id she looked more beautiful 
her 

“Tf IT only had my drawing materials!” Lucia 
said, w nimation, as they left the hill and 
came d } » one of the ravines along which 


would so like to make a 


the road w el 
, tiny waterfall, and the wild bit of 


} 


1 shrubbery along w 


1 


ich its white 


3 
= 


lies like a delicate scarf stirring softly in the 


will do as well as to-day, 


“Cae Miss 


Faber l r't 


that, I don’t pretend to be an artist,” 


know that you were an artist 


“But I have some taste for draw- 
ing, and have been trying of late what I can do 
from 1 . 
ey i succeeded, of course.” 
“Not at a to my satisfaction 
like t e what 


wale! 


I can do with tha 


“eS I | for you in the morning or after 
noon 
“Did I say that I was coming out here to-mor- | 


ked at him a litile saucily. 


“No: 1arecoming. I'll be on hand at 


head. “Not to-m 


Lu is e her 


have r engagement.’”’ 
| ! out with the doctor in ] l g 

Ha! ] 

The f Lucia grew sober in an ir 

a ly the gig into your picture, 
course e young man, before he had 
ton t of his all ion to Dr. | 

“7 i for the suggestion,” she answered 
with sarcasm as well as annoyance in 
her vy put it in the wat 

“Cay ! Tumbling over the ledge, and the 
doctor g after it. Dll give you twenty 
dollars in charity for the sketch.” 

“W leed !” with animation, 

i : 1 honor!” 

asi charity.” With the words ther 
came to | . the image of a poor W n whos 
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life was failing d t nder the steady en- 


croachments of a w I s. The case 


been troubling he: She had sent food 


a numobder of ti! i e woman some oi 
her cast-off garments to ke over for her two 
tle girls. But aut n was waning and the cold 


\\ t was t © oa me ¢ of poor 


lyancing apace. 


Mrs. Furlong and her children when the winter 
et in? Twenty d » spend in charity! 
How much she could d 1 that sum. 

“You're only jesting t the gig and the doc- 
tor,’ Lucia said in a e serious voice. “To 
put them in would I nge the sketch into a 
caricature, and a s e at that I know 
ist where your tw rs will do a large 
ervit 4 

“The gig and t r nothing, Miss 


‘I ean’t do that, Mr. A 

“Then I withdraw fr e picture market.” 
“ Absurd ! 
™ No. It’s my fancy: I y 
Tastes d er, you know. 


t my sketch would 


ea thing as it suits 
my fancy. os 

“Then I am to understand th 
have no value in your eyes unless the doctor and 
his gig were in it 

* None at all,” was the careless re ply. 

“Thank you, Mr. Allison! I had 


differently.” 


thought 


The young man saw hi istake, 


“ Beg pardon, Miss Faber,” he rejoined. “That 


was aslip of the tonguc 


“ Are you sure?” she asked, with a meaning in 





her voice that he did not f to understand. 
“ nite enre”? 
(Quite sure, 
“And you really did not mean to say that, 


apart from the sul t, no sketch of mine could 
have any value in your eyes?” 
“No, no, Miss Faber! Ni 


been farther from my t ight 


thing could have 
; and to show you 
that I am sincere in w iow declare, I aban 
nd order the sketch 
And I will go 


ur charity-fund fifty 


lon my absurd require 
: 


may please yout e it 


is it 
farther still, and r ey 
lollars instead of tw 





“Oh, that’s too ] ! No drawing of mins 
can possibly have in i ‘ illest money-value 

‘I shall consider it « p at the price.” 

“Hadn’t you bette: 1 dozen? IJ want a 
large charity-fund,” Lucia rejoined, with a merry 
ripple in her voice 

“T can answer! e t point after I have 
seen your first p e,”’ said the young man 

And now when l ke your sketch 


Phere is no telling } s glorious weather 


is going to last. Shall I call for you at two o’clock 
to-morrow ?” 


as Y« Sy 


as qui kly a3 possil 


for I wish t f my charity-fund 


On their return, and when only a short distance 




















cha 
had 
mea 
gues 


tow: 











‘its 
ild 
nd 


rht 


hat 


‘in 


lave 
wan. 
ch? 
ther 
lock 


‘und 


snce 





from Beechland, they met Dr. Ray. His nod wa 


distant and formal ] 
his face. 

“* Are you inexorable about the old gig?” 
jarred on Lucia’s fee] 


and Allison felt that 


Voice and sentence both 
ings. She did not answer, 
he had made another mistake. 


“Did ye 


He left only a few minutes 


u meet Dr. R \ t a ked Aunt Helen. 


I wonder wl 





can be the matter with him? » seemed dread- 
fully out of sorts.” 

“Tn what way ?” asked Lucia. 
“Oh, in every way. There was a worried look 
in his face, and he was restless and absent, and 
didn’t seem to comprehend half what I told him 


about the strange feeling in my left side; and he 
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Liu ja missed s ymething from 





perception of the truth. Sl ik ' Lay very 
much, a e did not like Ge ge Al n As 
she recalled the ene at the office door, and the 
rude, aln nsulting manner in which Allison 
vad adiisemand! the: dacher, hrar lent inneuall wh 
indignation The outrage seemed to her now a 

indred f re aggravated than at the time of 
$ perpeti 


at two o’clock on the next day, 
his appearance at Beechland. Whe 
Lucia came down with her drawing materials, hi: 
saw something in her manner that did not afiect 
him pleasantly. But he was in one of his gayest 


moods, and soon had her laughing merrily. The 


air was still and warm, for it was Indian Summer, 


| and all the hills and valleys had on their beautiful 





R HER, STOOD ALLison.”—Page 10. 





was actually going away without leaving me any | autumn robes in honor of her coming purple, 
medicine! Just think of that!” | and gold, and crimson 

Lucia did not reply. As soon as she could get | As Dr. Ray, who had been visiting a patient, 
away to her own room, she sat down to commune] drove slowly up the road which led across the 
with herself. For the last few hours she seemed | Chester Hills, he came t spot where ‘ 
to have been moving rapidly through the passages | view opens d the great \ y lay stretched 
of an unpleasant dream, the memory of which | before him. Leaving his horse, he made his way 


ident 


a troubled weight upon her feelings. Inc 
after incident was recalled, and especially the 
changed aspect of Dr. Ray’s countenance as shi 
had twice seen it. What did that change really 
mean? She went no farther than a few vague 


But, as touching her state of feeling 


guesses, 


toward the two young men, there came a distinct 


ind, from which there was 
He had been sitting here 


for only a few minutes, Jeaning against a rock, 





a still wider prospect. 


sudden burst 


“<4 


when 


the quiet mn his feelings like a 





air, and jarred up 
strain of discordant music; it was so out of har- 


mony with the scene. The charm of the hour was 
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10 
gone. ir. Ray started to his feet, and stood for a 
moment listening in the direction from which the 





















































sound came. Again the merry peal rang out. A 
shadow swept over his face. Could he be mistaken 
in the voice ? 
What 
field ‘ 


of a 


matter? Had he not retired from the 

If Lucia could find pleasure in the society 
man like George Allison, what was she to 
him? He had gone half way back to the road, 
when he suddenly checked his steps, for he had 
come in full view of Miss Faber sitting on a fallen 
tree, with a eketch-book and pencil in her hand. 
Close behind, and leaning over her, stood Allison. 
She had lifted her face, and was looking away 





from him. His attitude, as well as the expression 
of Lucia’s half-surprised countenance and widely- 
opened eyes, left no doubt on the mind of the doc- 
tor that something more than a light jest or a 
meaningless compliment had passed the young 
man’s lips. She had never looked less lovely in 
his eyes. 

“Tf he can win her, left him wear her.” He 
drew back, noiselessly, with this sentence on his 
lips. They had not seen him. 

Lucia had completed her sketch of the water- 


fall, and Allison, after a few slight criticisms and 


much extravagant praise, took the pencil from 
Lucia’s hand, and hastily drew in the outlines of 
Dr. Ray’s gig tumbling over a ledge of rock. The 





doctor’s likeness was unmistakable, and his dis- 
torted face and wild, scared attitude ludicrous in 
the extreme. It was the rapid growth of this silly 
caricature, under the quick motions of Allison’s 


had excited Lucia’s merriment, and 





hand, whi 
sent her voice ringing through the air 


“No, no. Don’t rub it out,” said the young 
man, as Lucia, with whom a revulsion of feeling 


had ‘quickly come, began erasing the lines with 
which he had disfigured her sketch. He took 
hold of her hand as he spoke, and tried to prevent 
the erasure. 

But she shook it free, saying as she did so: 


“If 


you touch my hand again, I’ll tear the sketch into 


atoms.” 
Allison saw a flash in the young girl’s eyes. 
“Oh, forgive me, Miss Faber! I didn’t mean 
to offend y 
Lucia did not look up until she had rubbed out 


all the lines drawn in by her companion, and re- 
stored the sketch to its original condition. Then 


that did not make a pleasant impression on the 
young man 
that is, if 
now that 
am,” 
She arose as she spoke 
“Wretched 
1uch talent.” 
were fixed upon her with an admiring 


“T’ll finish it for you in a day ortwo; 
don’t wish to withdraw your offer 


have seen what a wretched artist I 


indeed! I never imagined that 
you had s 
3 
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rolling it up, she said, with a change in her voice | 


Their expression hurt and repelled her. 
She moved away, he following. 


when an opening through 


gaze. 
They had gone 
only a short distance 
the trees brought them in full view of the road, 
not more than a hundred yards distant, and of Dr. 
Ray and the old gig over which they had been 
making merry. The doctor had, to all appear- 
ance, just pulled up his horse, and was looking 
directly toward them. As they came in sight, he 
moved on, and was soon hidden by intervening 
trees. 

Lucia was strangely silent as they drove back 
failed in 

He was witty, 


to Beechland. Her companion every 
effort which he made to r Lily 


gay and sarcastic by turns ; but was unable to pro- 





her. 
voke a smile from the quiet girl. 

“Shall I call for the picture 
asked, as he handed her from the buggy. 


to-morrow?” he 


Lucia shook her head 

“When ?” 

“T’ve lost all heart in it, Mr. Allison,” she re- 
plied. “ Don’t believe I can ever touch it again.” 

“Then I’ll take it as it j 
charity-fund.” 

He drew out his pocket-book as he spoke. 

“You are not in earnest, Mr. Allison,” Lucia 
said, showing considerable hesitation and confusion 
“T thought 5 


and here’s your 


of manner. u were more than half 


in jest.” 

“ Never was more in earnest in all my life,” he 
replied, his voice growing serious, “Here are 
fifty dollars for your charity-fund; 
little sum do much good, as I know that it will 
fair hands.” There was 


and may the 


when dispensed by your 
an affectation of sentiment in his voice. 

For a few moments Lucia lost her mental clear- 
ness and When Allison 
sprung into his buggy and drove off, he left her 
with a small roll of bank-bills in her hand, while 
he had possession of the drawing. 
losed the bank-bills in 


decision of character. 


Next morning Lucia in 
a note, which she sent to Allison by the hand of a 
servant, 

“T cannot take this money for my trifling and 
“ My father would 


imperfect sketch,” she wrot 
Please return 


be offended if he knew about it. 
my drawing.” 

“Tt is for sweet charity’s sake, you know, Miss 
g man, who sent back the 
ing good, I am entirely 


M 


Faber,” replied the your 
money. “Spend it in doing 
satisfied with my part of the bargain, and shall 
knowing that I have 


gain a double pleasure in 
some share in the work of ministration to which 


your hands will be given, and for which the poor 


will bless you.” 
Lucia had this reply and the roll of bank-bills 


in her hand when her father came into the room 
where she was sitting. On the impulse of the 
moment, she teld him the whole story, and gave 


him Allison’s letter to read. 
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Mr. Faber did not show as much displeasure 
and annoyance at the incident as Lucia had ex- 
pected, 

“You did right to send back the money,” he 
said, kindiy, and with more than his usual tender- 
ness of manner. “It was hardly generous in 
Allison to make sport of Dr. Ray. But I have 


noticed that where men of inferior character can- | 
not rise to the nobler qualities that lift others | 


above them in public estimation, they are apt to 
take their revenge in depreciation or carica- 
ture.” 

Mr. Faber scanned his daughter’s countenance 
closely as he spoke, and saw with pleasure that 
she accepted his estimation of Allison’s character 
as below that of the physician. He had been a 
little troubled of late at what seemed a growing 
intimacy between Lucia and the gay young man. 

“Shall I take this money and settle the matter 
for you?” he asked. 

“If you please, father.” 

“Tn the way I think best?” 

“T don’t care how you settle it, so that you get 
the fifty dollars back into his hands, and my draw- 
ing into mine.” 

“The drawing is of but little consequence,” 
suggested Mr. Faber 

“Tt is of much consequence to me, father. I 
don’t know what I could have been thinking 
about.” 

“ What questionable use could Allison possibly 
make of a trifle like that?” asked Mr. Faber. 

“He might show it as a favor from my hand, 
and give the act his own interpretation.” 

“Do you think him mean enough for that ?” 

“T am not willing to trust him,” was the un- 
hesitating answer. 

Mr. Faber was satisfied. 

“My daughter,” he wrote to Allison, “desires 
me to convey to you the inclosed sum of fifty dol- 
lars, and to request you to send by the bearer a 
certain drawing of hers now in your possession. 


Your prompt compliance will much oblige.” 


| 

“T regret extremely,” the young man wrote in 
reply, “that Miss Faber has felt annoyed at my 
persistence in holding her to a bargain which was 
made to serve a charitable purpose. I was not 
aware until I received your note that she had 
taken the matter seriously. I will call upon her 
to-morrow and leave the drawing.” 

“Will you see him when he calls?” asked Mr. 
Faber. 

“No. He has twice failed to send the sketch by 
the hand of a messenger when asked to do so. | 
might have passed over the discourtesy to myself, 
but cannot the discourtesy to my father.” 

When Allison called on the next day, Lucia 
sent word by the servant that she was engaged. 
On the day after, he called again, and with the 
same result. 


away—her heart beating heavily all the while. 


FABER. 


of the servant. 
“No, Miss,” was replied. 
“What did he say ?” 
“Nothing, Miss. But he did look’? 
“How?” 


“ Sort o’ wicked.” 


| 


“Oh, that’s only your fancy.” 

“* Deed and it’s not, Miss Lucia. I knows what 
looks means; and he looked jest as if he’d like to 
kill somebody. It kind o’ took my breath away, 
it did.” 

Lucia hid the unpleasant feeling which came 
over her with a smile, and dismissed the servant. 

A few days afterward, Dr. Ray called to see 
Aunt Helen. His manner toward Lucia was 
coldly polite, and entirely at variance with the 
ease and quiet friendliness with which he had 
been in the habit of meeting her. 
| “ What’s come between you and the doctor, my 
dear?’ asked Aunt Helen, as soon as he had re- 
| tired from her room. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, auntie. (George was 
rude to him, as I told you, when we stopped at his 
office to leave your message. But there is no 
reason why he should visit the offense on me.” 

“T don’t believe it’s that, Lucia dear. He was 
agreeable enough the last time he was here.” 
the girl replied. 
“ He’s never been the same since that unpleasant 


“Not over agreeable to me,” 


incident. You remember what you said about the 
change you saw in him when he came to see you 
on that very afternoon.” 

“Yes, 1 remember. But he was very different 
to-day. Something has gone wrong. There wasn’t 
the ghost of a smile on his face all the time he was 
here.” 

As soon as Lucia could get away from her aunt, 
she locked herself in her room and had a good 
cry. Just what she cried about she did not really 
know. But she was feeling dreadfully, and crying 
came in the natural order. 

At Dr. Ray’s next visit, Lucia did not make 
her appearance in the invalid’s chamber. The 
doctor’s behavior was quite as mysterious and un- 
satisfactory as before; and he had little to say 
beyond what was professional. It was noticeable 
that he came on horseback instead of in his dusty 
old gig. If Lucia avoided meeting him, it was not 
because of any indifference toward him, or because 
she was offended at the sudden change in his de- 
portment. The effect of that change had been a 
revelation to herself of an interest in the doctor 
which went far deeper than any mere friendship. 
His coming and going on this occasion had not 
been without observation. From behind the 
closely-drawn curtains of her window she had 
looked into his grave face as he dismounted and 
tied up his horse; and again as he mounted to ride 


“Did he leave anything for me?” asked J,ucia 
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» the window, she followed 


With |} close t 


his for er eyes until it disappeared through 
the gate w pened upon the grounds surr 
ing the 1 ; and then, for the first time, it 


occurré that he was on horseback, and n 


in the ld vehicle so well known throug! 
out tl neighborhood. What did _ this 
meat I question made her heart stand still, 


for her t 


she h 1d 


went instantly to the sketch which 


of the waterfall, and to the carica 


ture of the doctor which had been drawn in by 
Allison. | 


restored t 


she had rubbed this all out, and 


etch to its original condition. Alli- 


son, if 1 d dastardly enough to do so di: 
honorabl ng, had nothing to show against 
her in the poor drawing which he had failed t 
return. 


What 
tone of Mr. |} 
of Lucia t 


of giving 


nor was worth, we shall see. Th 
bers letter, and the re peated relusal 
m when he called for the purpos: 
drawing back into her hands, and 
making | i e, if that were possible, left it 


plain to t man that he had failed to make 








the i n Lucia which he had desired. 
Her evi rest in Dr. Ray had annoyed 
him; ar é uught of any preference for the 
doctor over | self stirred a feeling of anger in 


his heart. Dr. Ray’s announcement that he might 


have a c! » far as he was concerned, had 


wounded | | e, and added hatred to the con- 
tempt with w h he had pe rmitted himself to 


regard the rising young physician. The moment 


it becam« Allison that he was in disfavor 


both wii! 1 and her father, he resolved to 


ruin the ¢ s of Dr. Ray, if he really had any. 
So, the fir 


up and s 


he met him on the road, he drew 
king with light familiarity: “1 


wonder i urd Miss Faber’s merry laugh 


the woods aay you Baw us on the Chester 
Hills?” 
“One rdly help hearing gd the doctor 


replied, } ce betraying the annoyance he felt 
“Would you like to know what excited her 
merrimer 
The d r shook his head with an air of in- 
difference 
“Tt was funny. 
from nature, and I drove her out to the hil 


She wished to make a sketch 


There’s a pretty little waterfall, you know, near 
Spring Lake, and just off the road. She made a 
I really didn’t know that the 


much talent. But the funny part 


beautiful drawing. 
girl posses 
was, that she put you into the sketch. 
“Me!” A look 
to the temples. 
“ Yes; } and 


as if you’d both sat for your portraits. 


of surprise, and a face flushing 


and as true to life 
I he situa- 


] 


your old gig 


tion was father ludicrous, it must be confesse: 
but the fun of the thing was superlative. How 


she did laug! 
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as the work grew under her hands! 
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you.” 
“No, thank ye ] ( riosity,” replied 
n, to hide his annoy- 
{ Miss Faber can 


thing, there’s no 


the doctor, trying, | 
ince and chagrin. 


find enjoyment in t 


reason why I s!) ol Good-morning !” 
And Dr. Ray drove 

“ That’s- done the w him, and for my lady 
too,” said Allison, with a gleam of evil triumph in 
his eyes as he looked after the doctor. 

‘6 


Ilave you seen the picture that Lucia Faber 
drew for George Allison 
of Dr. Ray 
“No,” he repli d, affecting as much indifference 
* A llisor 
havingsucha picture ; b 
“Tt’s true. I saw it 


vour old gig tumbling 


ked an acquaintance 


as possible. ething to me about 


ircely believed him.” 
She has you and 
precipice. It’s very 
funny.” 
The doctor was ur 
sure. To find that he |} been 
cule by Miss Faber, for 


tion had deepened i a warmer sentiment, 


neeal his displea- 
in object of ridi 
respect and admira- 
wrought a complete r n of feeling. Her 
intimacy with Allison | kened many doubts 
olved to give the 
to get 


and questions, and he had 1 


young man a fair field in order if possible, 


’ 


at their solution. If A n could win her, he 


did not want her. But he was not by any means 
indifferent in regard to tl issue nor, indeed, in 
any way seriously troubled about it. He had 


tudied the young lady’s character very closely 


and his conclusions were against all probabilities 


favorable to his rival. Still, when he met them 


riding out together, and saw in what good under- 


standing with each other they appeared to be, he 


was disturbed more than he was willing to confess 


even to himself. s discourtesy at his office 





door had greatly annoyed hi because of Miss 
Faber’s presence, and because he had a feeling that 
leased with her com- 


He r fall a degre e 


she was not particularly d 


panion for his insulting rudeness, 


or two lower in his esteem was not unaccompanied 


with pain and disappointment. There had been 


in his mind a certain proud confidence touching 
the result that would f vy Allison’s attempt to 


win a higher place in the young lady’s regard; 


ind a latent glow of pleasure at the thought of 





finding her all that he had imagined. 
illusion was swept 
To be 


made the subject of a laughable caricature by the 


In an instant every sweet 
from his mind, and his idol dethroned, 
woman he had lifted to the highest place in his 
regard, was to extinguish ev: ry sentiment of re- 
spect and good-w ill, 

“Tam sorry,” he replied, trying as he spoke to 
hide his feelings, ‘‘that Miss Faber did not use 
the talent she is said to possess in some work more 
It shows 


worthy of herself. a defect of character 
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which I did not look for in one who possesses so 
To held up to 


ridicule isn’t very agreeable for any one; but in 


many admirable qualities. be 


this case I am: more hurt at finding her capable of 


doing such a thing than in being made the subject 
of an unprovoked indignity.” 
“that it 


thoughtlessness. I 


“It is my impression,” said the other, 
was done in a moment of 
gather as much from an intimation which I re- 
ceived from Allison. Miss Faber has been trying 
to get the drawing out of his hands. But, he says, 
that having bought and paid for it, he is going to 
keep * 

“ Bought it!” exclaimed the doctor, in surprise. 

“Yes. He says that he paid for its possession, 
fifty dollars into Miss 
There’s some trouble about the affair between him 
The old gentleman wasn’t 


Faber’s charity-fund 


and Lucia’s father. 
pleased about his daughter’s receiving money from 
Allison, and made her send it back. But he re 
fused to receive it, saying that a bargain was a 
bargain and that in this case, so far as he was con- 
cerned, it would have to stand.” 

“Then, as I understand it,” said the doctor, 
“he is not in as high favor with the young lady as 
before.” 

“T can’t say. 
It’s my impression that Mr. Faber has for- 


But he’s out with the old gentle- 
man. 
bidden him the house.” 

A story like this of the caricature could hardly 
be kept out of general circulation, and it was 
neighborhood, greatly 
Aunt 
a frequent visitor at 


soon known throughout the 
to Dr. Ray’s annoyance. The state of 
Helen’s health made him 
Beechland. On these occasions he rarely en- 
countered Lucia. When they happened to meet, 
his demeanor was coldly polite. But he did not 
fail to notice a great change in the young girl. 
The old life had gone out of her face; and th 
old freedom and vivacity from her manner. Som« 
thing in the expression of her eyes haunted him. 
Autumn passed, and winter set in early. 
One 
of these was the Mrs. Furlong in whom Lucia had 
It was her concern for 


doctor had many patients among the poor. 


taken so much interest. 
this poor sick woman and her helpless little chil- 
dren which had induced Miss Faber to accept 
Allison’s offer of money for the drawing. Her 
father, when he understood the whole matter, 
placed a sum of equal amount in her hands to that 
which had been returned to Allison, and told her 
to use it as her heart might dictate. 

And now, every visit made by the doctor to 
Mrs, Furlong, brought bim to the knowledge of 
some kind ministration, the work of Lucia’s hands. 
Hier praise was always on the lips of the poor 
woman, who never seemed to tire of telling about 
her good deeds, or of saying how sweet and lovely 
To all this, the doctor made but half- 
The effect was to throw kis 


she was. 
hearted responses. 





FABER. 


land. 


The | 


mind into a ferment which often lasted for hours 


before his thoughts ran clear, or his feelings re- 
gained their enforced calmness. One day about 
the middle of December, as the doctor was coming 
away from Mrs. Furlong’s cottage, which stood 
Bee hland, he 
he exchanged a cold 


half-way between the town and 
met Allison, with 


‘ag s ” 
Good-morning, 


whom 
It occurred to him that this 
was the second or third time that he had seen 
Allison in this particular neighborhood, and at 
about the same hour of the day. Then it flashed 
across his mind that there might be an understand- 


g between him and Lucia, and that under the 


plea of visiting Mrs. Furlong, she was carrying 
out a secret arrangement for meeting Allison who, 
as common report now gave it, had been forbidden 
the house by Mr. Faber. 

The whirl of excitement into which his feelings 
were thrown by this thought, betrayed even to 
himself the reviving interest and awakening hopes 
His next 
patient lived only a short distance from Beech- 
After making this visit, he left his horse, 
and took 


through a narrow belt of woods, and came out 


whi h had t iken possession of his soul. 


a short cut along a path which led 


upon the road a few hundred yards from Mr 
Faber’s residence. There was no occasion for a 
professional call upon Aunt Helen ; but something 
impelled him in the direction of Beechland. Just 
as he came to the road, he met Miss Faber, who 
Both stood still for 
a moment at this unexpected meeting, in some sur- 


had a basket in her hand. 
prise and confusion. The doctor was first to re- 
cover himself. Lifting his hat, he bowed with a 
grave and distant politeness, and then strode on 
If he had looked back, after going a dozen paces, 
he would have seen Lucia standing where he had 
But he did 


though every step that bore him 


passed her, as motionless as a statue. 
not look back ; 
away from her, seemed taken against a force that 
it re quired all of his stre ngth to overcome. 

Were, Was Lucia, 
under the excuse of a charitable visit to Mrs. 


on her way to meet an engagement with 


then, his suspicions true? 


lurlong, 
George Allison? The tender interest which had 
begun to stir in his heart, like the waters of a long 
frozen stream when touched by the warm breath 
of spring, grew still and turned into ice again. 
The st 


paleness; the surprise and confusion, of which he 


irtled look; the quick flush, and sudéen 


had made instant observation, were all so many 
corroborating signs. Before arriving at the gate 
which opened on Mr. Faber’s grounds, he had 
half-resolved to turn back and end all doubts by 
following Lucia. But there was something in an 
act like this against which his manlier nature re- 
He could not do so mean a thing. 

When Lucia reached the cottage, she found that 
Mrs. Furlong had been sick during the night, and 
that a great many things had to be done for her 


volted. 
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and her children in order to make them comfort 
able. A 
for hom: 
Ray had greatly discomposed her, and she found 


soon as she could get away, she started 
The unexpected meeting with Dr 


it impossible to repress the flutter in her heart, or 
to lift the weight which the incident had laid upon 
it. In the doctor’s strong eyes, which had seemed 
to look down into her very soul, she had read 
sorrow and rebuke, tenderness and accusation— 
allin asingle moment. What did it mean? The 
question was in her heart when the sound of 





approaching footsteps struck upon her ears, and 
looking up she saw Mr. Allison coming toward 
her. At sight of him, a suspicion of the truth 
flashed through her mind! It liad never occurred 
to her before. 

“Good-morning, Miss Lucia!” he said, in a 
tone of familiarity that was by no means agree- 
able. “I’m right glad to meet you.” And he 
moved along by her side with the free and noncha- 
lant air of an old friend. 

Before Miss Faber had time to recover herself 
and meet this intrusion with the displeasure it had 
occasioned, Dr. Ray came suddenly upon them. 
He was returning from Beechland. Acting from 
an impulse which she did not take time to ques- 
tion, Lucia stepped forward, and offering him her 
hand, which he took and held against her effort to 
withdraw it, said; “May I ask you a question, 
Dr. Ray?” Her voice, which trembled with 
excitement, had in it a quality of decision that 
both of the young men observed. 

“As many as you will, Miss Faber,” replied 
the doctor. 
flushed face and steady eyes, which had never 
seemed so beautiful. 

“You have heard, I presume, of a certain draw- 
ing of mine now in the possession of Mr. Allison.” 


“T have,” was returned. 


“ Have 1 seen it?” 

“ No ” 

“Will show the drawing to Dr. Ray, Mr 
Allison ‘ 


Lucia turned and looked steadily at the young 
man, as shi ude her request in a firm voice. 
She saw his eyes fall under her steady gaze. 

“Tf Dr. Ray will call upon me he shall have 
that pleasure.” 

The answer was half-discourteous. 

“Will you call upon Mr, Allison and see the 
sketch, Dr. Ra: 

“If you will describe the drawing, Miss Faber, 
I shall see it in fancy; and that will be enough.” 

“Itis only an imperfect sketch of that pretty 
waterfall] among the Chester Hills.” 

“That, and nothing more?” The doctor fixed 
his eyes on Lucia’s face. 

“That, and nothing more,” was the girl’s clearly 


enunciated reply. 


He was looking straight into her | 





The face of Lucia flamed into crimson, and her 
eyes flashed as she swept round upon Allison. 


“ And you have dared,” she exclaimed, “to re- 


store to my sketch the senseless caricature with 


always found Lucia in her room. 


| 


which your own hand disfigured it—and which 
I erased—and then to exhibit it as my work! 1 
could not have believed you capable of a thing so 
mean and cowardly.” 

Then looking up at the doctor, with a clear 
light shining in her beautiful eyes, and softening 
the angry flushes that were on her face, she said: 
“With the high regard in which I have always 
held your character, Dr. Ray, it would be im- 
possible for me to ofler you such an indig- 
nity.” 

When she turned again toward Allison she saw 
him in the back and not in the face. He was 
striding away. 

What happened after this no reader will find it 
difficult to guess, [The doctor did not permit 
Lucia to return alone, but accompanied her to 
Beechland; and then took away with him an 
image of her face, as they said “ Good-bye ” at 
the door, which, waking or sleeping, never grew 
dim. From some cause, Aunt Helen now required 
more frequent medical attendance, and the ductor 

] Before this they 
had never happened to meet in their frequent 
It was a little 


tt 


visits to Mrs. Furlong’s cottage. 
remarkable that they rarely failed now to reach 
this place on their errands of mercy at nearly the 
same hour; and that they usually took their de- 
parture at the same time. 

Charged to his face, by the indignant girl, with 


|a mean and cowardly attempt to place her in a 


false p sition, Allison felt the sting of her words 
and the scorn with which she had overwhelmed 
him. The meeting with Dr. Ray was not unex- 
pected by the young man. He had done what he 
could to make such a meeting probable, so that 
the doctor might see him and Lucia together, and 
draw his own inference. If he could not win the 
fair maiden for himself, he would destroy the up- 
start doctor’s chances. To that he was resolved. 
He despised and hated him; and hatred is a base, 
and mean, and cruel passion. How far he was 
successful, we have seen. On his return home, 
angry and humiliated, the first object that met his 
sight was Lucia’s sketch, which he had distigured 
He had laughed 


with a caricature of Dr. Ray 


lover it time and again, and always with an evil 


| feeling. 


| 





pleasure. He had held to its possession with an 


evil purpose in his heart. But now, as his eyes 
fell upon it, there came a complete revulsion of 
Jt was an offense to him. Yea, and 
more than an offense. He caught up the sketch, 
and in the blind excitement of the moment, was 
about tearing it into fragments, when a thought 
glancing through his mind caused him to stay his 


“I had understood differently,” said Dr. Ray.‘ hands, For a few moments he stood questioning 
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the thought. Then, instead of destroying the 


picture, he put it out of sight in a drawer. 


Two years afterward, the half-formed purpose 


which was then in the young man’s mind, took 
shape and action ; but the prompting spirit of the 
action had greatly changed. 

Among the wedding presents—Lucia’s of course 
—was a handsomely framed pencil drawing. A 
card in one corner bore the name of George Alli- 
son. The young man was not present on the 
happy occasion of his rival’s marriage, being 
away on his own wedding tour. Under the name 
were the words: “Forgive and forget.” In the 
other corner appeared the artist’s name—“ Faber,” 
and just beneath the old gig, from which the 
doctor was represented as tumbling, was the word 
“ Allison,” to indicate the work of another hand 
than Lucia’s. 

The bride accepted the act as a peace-offering ; 
but none of the guests saw it among her wedding 
presents. JRENE L——. 


A ROSARY. 





ND this we know, His love shall keep 
t Forever more its vigil o’er us; 
His eyes shall neither shut nor sleep— 
Ilis feet shall press the way before us! 


Oh, wherefore weep? With sweet leave-taking 
And low good-bye, we pass to duty, 

’Mid fields where dawn is lightly breaking, 
O’er harvests touched with solemn beauty. 


They go not forth alone to reap 
Who hear the Master’s accents falling ; 
Through valleys dim, o’er rugged steep, 
They do but follow at His calling. 


What matter ? 
Though our blinding tears 
Seem but to water parchéd dust, 
The seed that slept through many years 
At last my blossom there, in trust. 
What matter ? 
Though the winds may take 
In ruthless hold the grains we cast, 
Their heedless course a joy may wake 
Within some desert place— 
At last. 


And if we, weary on the way, 

Lift up the brow; gales, faintly flowing, 
Shall waft perfumes from far away, 

Where Heaven’s lily-flowers are blowing! 


(Low at His feet): 
“What of thy will unto me, 
Master, Divine ?” 
(Tender and sweet) : 
“This is my will toward thee; 


Thou shalt be mine /” Rose GERANIUM. 


STRANGE! STRANGE! 


Leum, Esq., the great millionaire, and his attend- 


STRANGE! STRANGE! 

-N TRANGE, is it not, that in weather when the 
mercury lies in the close embrace of zero, 
and strong men that are accustomed to breast 

the fiercest storms, are forced to tie their ear-caps 
close under their chins, to wrap themselves in 
| their heaviest “top-coats” and capes, to muffle 
large woolen scarfs around their throats, to encase 
| their hands in fur gloves, and even then will go 
| about shivering and remarking severely upon the 
rough air—is it not then, I ask, strangely strange 
|that gentle, much-sheltered, tenderly-protected 
woman should deem herself amply “ wrapped” 
with a beaver cloak, without a bit of lining; but 
with a scrap of thread lace glimmering at the open 
collar, they are very warm, of course! 
| A -doll’s hat, or one well fit for a doll, will be 
gracefully poised upon her lovely braids; and if 
the fair lady is very prudent (how exquisitely fair 
she is a couple of days later, when her admiring 
escort calls again, only to find her afllicted with 
that lovely disease tic-douloureux, or perhaps the 
snufiles!) she will possibly throw gracefully over 
her fair face a lace or gauze veil, and artistically 
“pin” it with a conspicuous and doubtless valu- 
able veil-pin. Do not imagine for one moment 
that I intend to insinuate that as any reason for 





her ladyship’s wearing the veil. Oh, no indeed— 
far from it! 
| She glances at her escort’s heavy sealskin gloves, 
}and with the utmost complacency proceeds to 
|encase her own delicate hands in Jouvin’s best, 
|and announces herself as ready for a long sleigh- 
|drive with the aforesaid warmly-clothed mascu- 
line. 

How strange that he, too, fails to see the incon- 





sistency of her, the “weaker,” frailer, tenderer 
being, so much less protected! But he would tell 





| you if his attention were particularly called to the 

| subject, that he did not wish to take a lady driv- 
ing with him that was bundled up like an old 
woman! 

| How strange to hear people discourse daily in 

| utter contrast to their hourly acts! 

“By their works ye shall know them.” Then 
what shall we think as we hear people sweetly, 
graciously or pompously, according to their several 
natures, telling us daily that birth and wealth in 
this country are nothing, that worth and brains 
are all that pass for gold, that all else is swept 
away as dross; and yet how soon do we discover 
that they, too, have eaten salt with mammon, and 
are his friends and not ours, as we had fondly 
hoped! How bitter at times to see and hear new 
evidence that “gold is king!” 

We cannot blind ourselves to the fact that talent, 
and even worth, which is far greater than the 
former, must meekly step aside and allow Petro 
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Thanks be to the gracious God, we shall all enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven—if we do enter—elad in 
the same ¢ ple garments, 

A celeb: 1 author has said that “ninety-nine 
ladies out of a hundred will, in marriage, sacrifice 
happines * position.” 
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cage be it ever so brightly gilded. The house- 
bird longs for nothing better than its little square 
between the bars, and each has an undoubted right 
to demand of us rude earth people that we should 
not attempt to enforce the one to lead the life of 
the other. “ Live and let live. 
when weseesuch things, that it was oneof life’s mis- 
takes ever to be regretted, did we not, as strangest 
of all, sometimes see those that have the privilege 


of making a second choice. And oh, most strange 


of all strangeness, it does not prove, as one might | 
hope, that the first was a mistake that they will 


now profit by, to their own comfort as well as to the 
happiness of her, their second and mayhap dest 
love. 

No, they have learned nothing in all these years, 


for they pursue the same course in their choice as | 


before, the prettiest, wittiest and most stylish, 
nothing less will suit their fastidious taste—during 
courtship. And after marriage? Oh, it is the 
lamentable old story of their pet theories of recon- 
struction and revolution brought into full play. 
The love of power is gratified, even if the result 
is not much to boast of. 

After much experience and study of these sub- 
jects, we are still puzzled, and can only murmur, 


strange! KEesiAH SHELTON. 





THE LILY OF THE VALLEY, THE DEWDROPS 
AND THE SNOW. 





LILY of the valley pushed up her green 
leaves as the spring opened, hung out her 
tiny white bells and breathed her perfume 

on the air. Every evening a host of little dew- 
drops came and sat on her green leaves, or nestled 
in her white flower bells, and the lily loved the 
dewdrops and took them into her heart. 

All through the hot summer the lily dwelt in a 
cool retreat, shaded by tall forest trees, by lowly ferns 
and by rankly-growing grasses, and dewdrops 
came to her every evening, sitting on her green 
leaves, nestling in her flower bells and going down 
to dwell in her loving heart. The lily was very 
happy. 

Autumn painted the forest trees, and made the 
mountains and yalleys look like splendid pic- 
tures. Then, as the days grew shorter and the 
frost fell, the leaves of the trees lost their rich 
coloring and dropped to the ground. And now 
the lily could look up through the leafless branches 
of the trees above her and see the bluesky and 
the bright sun. But the cold winds began to moan 


and sigh, and to rush down into the valley where | 


the lily grew. As soon as their chill was felt by 
the dewdrops, they said: “ Now we must go, sweet 
lily, but we will come again.” 

And the lily was sad at this, and drooped her 
leaves as the gentle dewdrops crept out of her heart 
and were kissed away by the wind. Then all her 


her stem withered, and shi 
After this the frost 


leaves faded, and 
shrunk away into the ground. 
came and built a prison of earth as hard as stone 
all about the li'y. 


| Meantime, the dewdrops, borne away by the 


” We might think, | 


winter winds, rose in the air, Up, up, they went 
until they were lost in the clouds among sister 
drops, which had, like them, risen from the earth, 
Colder and colder it grew in this high region, 
until the drops were changed into pure white snow 
and came drifting down to the earth. 
How beautiful it was! Old men and children 
came out to look at the soft flakes that dropped 
| through the air like the soft down of birds; not 
pattering noisily, as the rain, but touching all 
things gently and silently. Soon the dull brown 
earth and every tree and shrub were clad in gar- 
ments as white as innocence. 

Down in its frozen cell slept the lily. She could 
not hear the snowflakes that dropped on the ground 
above her resting-place, even if their coming had 
not been in silence, for her sleep was like the sleep 
of death, 

For many weeks the snow rested above the lily’s 
hiding-place, softening the frozen earth and draw- 
ing out the hard and chilling frost. Flake after 
flake melted and went down to search for the lily. 
At last they found her and awakened her with 
kisses, and she said: “Oh, my sweet dewdrops! 
I thought you were gone forever.” 

But they answered: “ No, we have come to you 
again, as we told you when the winds bore us 
away and carried us into the sky. We came back 
as snow, and have softened and warmed the frozen 
earth over your head. The spring is almost here. 
Soon you can push up your green leaves and hang 
out your white bells, and then we will rest on your 
leaves again and creep into your fragrant blos- 
soms.” 

At this the lily’s heart thrilled with Celight, and 
she began to make herself ready for the coming 
spring. A few weeks longer, and many more dew- 
| drops came down and told the lily that all was 
ready above. And they gathered about her, and 
crept into her chilled heart, and like good angels, 
as they were to the lily, bore her up to the regions 
And then she spread forth 





of air and sunshine. 
her green leaves again, and hung out her row of 
white flower bells, filling the air with sweetness. 
And every evening and morning the dewdrops 
came to her as of old, and she took them lovingly 
into her heart, and they were very happy. 

How much soever a person may suffer from in- 
justice, he is always in hazard of suffering more 
| from the prosecution of revenge. The violence of 
| an enemy cannot inflict what is equal to the tor- 

ment he creates to himself by means of the fierce 
and desperate passions which he allows to rage i 


his soul. Revenge dwells in little minds. 
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AN ESCAPE FROM SIBERIA. 


HE Siberian exile, in bidding his friends fare- 


we illy realizes that this parting is equiva 

lent to death. Scarce less surely does the 
grave close over its dead than that the sentence of 
banishment, consigning its victim indeed to a liv- 
ing tomb, w be terminated only with his miser- 
able existence. Legion is the name of those whom 
the Ru n government has sent, as it were, out 
of the w » only of them all have ever r 
turned to it. One of these made his escape in th 
last cent other in the present. He who 
made | 1 successful attempt was a Polis! 


patriot, Rufin Piotrowski. He had already lived 


RUFIN PIOTROWSKI 


an exile in Paris for twelve years before incurring 
this terrible sentence of banishment to Siberia. 
But he was unable to bear the enforced absenc« 
from his native country, and returning in 1843, 
under an assumed name, he took up his residence 
in the town of Kamenitz as a teacher of languages. 
So well did he act his part, that almost a year 
passed by before he was suspected by the Russian 
officials. At length, however, he found that he 
He received many private warn- 

to flee at this time would only 


was watched. 
ings, but felt th 
fasten suspicion upon himself, and perhaps involve 





others. He could only wait for his doom, mean- 
| while doing his best to encourage his friends. 
His final interview with some of those who had 
aided him is described as being very affecting 
The saddened colleagues met in a church at twi- 
light, on the last day of the year. After striving 
to cheer each other, even though feeling how vain 


their hope was, they uttered their solemn fare 
wells ; then Piotrowski remained alone to pray for 
strength to meet his fate. 

The next morning at daybreak he was roused 
by the guards, who had come to seize him. Re- 
sistance was useless, and he was taken before the 
wuthorities for exami: After several days 
f inquiry, during which he weighed his words so 
as to crit ite no one, he at last 
contessed it he was a Pole, that 
he had emigrated after the revolu- 
tion of 183], : 


turned because he wished to breathe 


nd that he only re- 
his native air. Nothing more c uld 
be gained from him, and he was 
sent to the fortress of Kiow for a 
more extended examination. 

Piot: 
midnight 
All night and 
and then he was shut up for the 
The 


the arrest, the fatigue 


wski began his journey at 


under a strong guard. 


next day he traveled, 


succeeding night in prison. 
excitement of 
occasioned by the rough passage, 
and a slight concussion of the brain 

| 


caused by the jolting of the rude 


vehicle, had well-nigh exhausted 
him, so much so that a physician 
- ordered him rest. After two days, 


another start was made, Pio- 


trowski this time being chained 


hand and foot. Hurrying on head- 


long, the sleigh upset, and he was 
dragged along in the snow until he 
before he 
came to himself he had been taken 
into Kiow, and thrown into a close, 
cell, 
worn out in body and mind, har- 


was unconscious, and 


dark and ft thy Chained, 
assed with threats of torture, and 
guarded unceasingly night and day, 
And in 


for about six 





the wretched man was almost frantic. 


this miserable situation he lived 
months, the only improvement in his condition 


leaned, he was allowed 


being that his cell was « 
the use of a Bible, and he was permitted to walk 


in the corridor for an hour daily, an officer on 


each side, with either of whom, however, he was 
forbidden to speak, 

At last he was called to his final examination. 
Sentence was passed upon him—death, commuted 
by the intercession of the governor of that section, 
Prince Bibikofl, to hard labor for life in Siberia, 
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He was degraded from the nobility, and was con- 
demned to make the journey in chains, Imme- 
diately the irons were put upon him, and he was 
placed in a traveling-carriage with his guards, and 
driven out of the fort. In this vehicle he was to 
make his journey of two thousand miles over 
limitless steppes and perpetual snows. The rigor 
of the government made itself felt even in the con- 
duct of his keepers. They exercised over him a 
maddening surveillance, they fed him with a spoon 
for fear of his poisoning himself, 
and at all the ferries they held him 
by the arms lest he should attempt 
suicide by drowning. For three 
weeks they went on night and day, 
stopping only to change horses and 
take their meals. Yet, with all, 
Piotrowski felt thankful that he did 
not go in a gang, chained to a con- 
vict, nor had been compelled to 
make the journey on foot. 

State severity, however, does not 
interfere with individual gene- 
rosity. All along the way, noble | 
and peasant alike treated him with 
the greatest charity, expressing the 
most tender sympathy for him in 
his misfortunes. Many valuable |= 
gifts he refused, but he never turned 
away from the proffered kindnesses | 
of the poor people at the places at ; 
which the horses were changed, 

Omsk, the residence of Prince 
Gortchakoff, the governor of West- 
ern Siberia, was reached. Here 
Piotrowski was to wait until it was 
decided whether he should be sent 
to the government manufactories, | 
or, far worse, to the mines. But 
the most deplorable fate was not 
for him. He was ordered to the 
distilleries at Ekaterininski-Zavod, 
a miserable little village of about a 
hundred houses, two hundred miles 
further north, and situated, like 
Omsk, upon the river Irtysh. 

On arriving, he was set to work, 
with his feet in irons. But, owing 
to the intercession of his country- 
men, exiled like himself, these were (=== 
struck off. Not so easily could be 
removed from him the terrible, 


overwhelming degradation of being ordered by a | 


brutal overseer, the brand on whose face showed | 
him to have been a convict of the lowest type. | 
Piotrowski’s daily companions were malefactors of 
the worst class, sentenced for the most atrocious 
crimes. Day after day his wretched, monotonous 
existence and his constant apprehension of blows, 
kept his mind in a state frightful to contemplate. 





But his exemplary conduct gained him the ap- 
probation of those having charge of him, and at 
the end of the year he was taken into the office of 
the establishment as a clerk, at a salary of about 
two dollars a month. He was now allowed, as 
was usual with the most meritorious prisoners, to 
leave the barracks and lodge with one of the 
private inhabitants of the village, paying, besides 
his own expenses, those of the soldier who guarded 
him. Though his condition was much improved, 





VAIN ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE. 


he never for a moment forgot the one idea which 
had filled his mind from the first—escape. 

His thoughts, and plans, and calculations upon 
the subject were infinite. He had listened to the 
most revolting confidences of the vilest criminals 
in the guard-house; he had absorbed every word 
of the long stories told by traders who came to the 


| distilleries from all parts of the empire. From 
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morning t night, in the office in which he was the clouds, and at the same time he heard th 


employ: 1 in which these merchants gathered, 
he pondered over their words, until at last he 
gained a t eh knowledge of the entire country 


and its i ints, from the borders of Persia and 


China to the Arctic Ocean, Little by little, over- 
coming the most agonizing difficulties, he accumu- 
lated money, food, disguise, a dagger, a bludgeon 


and passpo The last were the most difficult of 


all—but he took the paper from the office, and a 















A SAMARITAN OF THE STEPPES, 


counterfeiter in 
signatures for him- 


the place forged the formula and 
one a local pass, the other the 
passport proper. Besides, he had allowed his 
hair and be: 
ology of the native Siberian. 





1 to grow, and studied the phrase- 
At the end of six 
months of preparation, he nearly lost all by mak- 
The first time he got into a 
was often forgotten, and began to 


ing two false starts 
little boat whi 


row away, W idenly the moon broke through 


voice of the inspect ron the bank. The second 


time a dense fog obscured his way, so that all 


night he was unable to see a yard before him or 


reach the shore. On both occasions he was for 
tunate enough to get back unperceiveds At last 
he decided to go north, cross the Ural Mountains, 


and, reaching Archangel, a thousand miles dis- 
tant, try to secure a passage upon an American 


ship. Finally, in Fel ruary, 1846, heset out on foot, 


« 
* ; 
‘* 


dressed as a commercial trave ler 
% might be, expecting to mingle with 
Pm) the crowds traveling from every 
im; quarter to the annual fair at Irbite. 


: He had 
Nes Irtysh upon the ice, when he was 


scarce ly crossed the 


accosted by a peasant in a sleigh, 
who, instead of challenging him as 
Sihe had expected, offered to give 
}him a lift, which helped him over 
pj, eight miles of his journey, Next 
he bargained for horses to the fair, 
and he soon had them. But it 
} began to snow, the driver lost his 
rn way, and Piotrowski spent a horri- 
ei ble night of suspense in a forest, 
being not yet twelve miles from the 
But at daybreak the 
road was found, and having changed 


distilleries. 


f| horses several times, he was soon 
} many leagues away. Atthe end of 
the second evening, however, as he 
went into a tavern to make change 
to pay his driver, a drunken crowd 
hustled him, and his pocket-book 
away from him. 
Almost heart-broken at his loss, he 
still felt that he dared not falter 
E now. On he went, walking with 


was snatched 


the many troops of travelers, The 





; ‘ = third evening found him, notwith- 
* standing his enforced delay, at the 
; gates of Irbite, six hundred miles 

; Fa a 


=—~ fearing that it could not deceive an 


from Ekaterininski-Zavod. 
The sentinel demanded his pass- 
port. Tremblingly he felt for it, 


— 


és 
=> === official. Suddenly the soldier whis- 
pered: “Twenty kopecks, and go 
hg Fortunate ly, he had not 
placed all his money in his lost 
} 


purse, and he handed out the sum demanded and 


went in. He slept at Irbite all night, and got out 
the next morning through an opposite gate un- 
challenged. And now began his long and weary 
journey on foot. 

The winter of 1846 was one of unparalleled 
severity in Siberia. The deep snows covered the 
roads, and even crushed houses under their weight. 
Encumbered by his clothes, he plunged through 
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AN ESCAPE F 


the hnge drifts, sinking often to his neck, and ex- 
pecting every moment to be buried alive. As he 
went, he tried to satisfy his hunger by morsels of 
frozen bread, and to quench his thirst by melted 
snow, as he dared not go into the villages. At 
night he would creep into a forest, and dig a hole 
in the snew in which to sleep, frightened often by 
the howling of the wolves. His feet became 


frozen, and only by the greatest of exertions did he | 


succeed in curing them. One night, almost over- 
come by cold and hunger, he asked , 
shelter in a little hut in which were 
two women. Dried, warmed and fj 
fed, he stretched himself out on a 
bench behind the stove to sleep. 
But he was soon awakened by three 
men, who roughly demanded of § 
him who he was, and insisted on 
seeing his passport. With wonder- 
ful presence of mind, he asked by 
what right they interrogated him 
thus. Discovering that they were not 
officials, he showed them the local 
pass, now quite worthless, but which 
satisfied them. After this he was 
more prudent, and had advanced 
far into the Ural Mountains before 
he again asked lodging. 

On he went, often turning many 
miles out of his way to avoid the 
towns. At length, as he was de-' 
scending the mountain-slopes, he} 
missed his way. His provisions} 
were exhausted, a blinding snow-j 
storm arose, and he sank down, as] 
he believed, to die. Rapidly was] 
he losing consciousness, when he} 
was roused by a trapper. The 
Good Samaritan urged him to get} 
up and walk, which he did. As- 
sisted by the kind friend so provi- 
dentially sent, he staggered on to an 
inn, fainting at the threshold. But 
after a deep sleep of twenty-four 
hours, restored by warmth, rest and 
nourishment, he set out again. 

At the beginning of his journey, 
Piotrowski had taken the part of a 
commercial traveler, then a work- 


idl 


man seeking employment, and now 
a pilgrim to the convent of Solo- 
vetsk, near to Archangel. Easter was approach- 
ing, and he fell in with bands of travelers bound 
thither. It was now about the middle of April, 
and he had been journeying for two months. He 
was detained a month longer at Veliki-Oustiog, 
waiting for the frozen Dwina to open, passing the 


time, like all the pilgrims, in manifold acts of de- 

votion. At length the river was free, and he was 

enabled to replenish his scanty purse by taking an 
VOL. XLVIII.—2. 
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oar. Armong the many, the irregularity of his 
passport escaped notice, and two weeks later he 
had reached Archangel. 

But, alas, it seemed to him that he had accom- 
plished his thousand miles of suffering only to be 
baffled at last. Flags of eve ry nation floated in 
the harbor, but a Russian sentinel stood on every 


wharf, and another on the deck 


( f eve ry Vesse l. 
Vainly he tried to speak in French and German 


to the groups of sailors in the streets; vainly, 
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THE BENEDICTION WITH TWO FINGERS. 


despite the icy coldness of the water, he swam in 
the bay, trying to attract the attention of some 
captain, After three days of despairing endeavor, 
he was forced to realize that he could not escape 
from Archangel. 

Piotrowski walked on, along the shores of the 
White Sea, through limitless swamps and desolate 
sands, reaching Onega after many days. Hardly 


knowing whither he went, he started southward 
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along the river. It was now midsummer, so that 
he had not the 
nevertheless, 
exhausticn told on him to a fearful degree. 


intense cold to contend with; 
his failing hope and his physical 
Once 
he nearly betrayed himself by his ignorance of a 
national dish. At another time he stopped at the 
hut of an old man who treated him kindly. His 
host belonged to a sect of dissenters, and in the 
course of a long conversation dealt pathetically 
upon the religious persecutions to which these 






FRONTIER. 


CROSSING THE 


people were exposed ; then, exhorting Piotrowski 
to secrecy, the old man showed him an antique 
bronze figure, representing our Saviour in the act 
of blessing with only two fingers raised, as was the 
custom among this class of Christians. 

After several hundred miles more of aimless 
traveling, Piotrowski found himself at V ytegra, on 
the Lake Onega. Here he fell in with a peasant 


who was going to St. Petersburg, and who offered 


HOME 


a2 
tens 
ee 
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him a passage on condition of his taking an oar 
He consented, and commenced his long voyage 
upon the Lakes Onega and Ladoga and the river 
Neva, to the very head-qu irters of his country’s 
enemy. Many poor people going into the city 
took passage upon the boat, among them a woman, 
to whom he showed some little kindnesses, winning 
her gratitude. On his arrival, this woman ex- 
pressed her thankfulness by finding him some 
cheap lodgings in a retired quarter. Here he 
could exhibit his passport in safety, 

«= forthe people in the house could 

- = not read, The next day he met the 
pilot of a steamer bound to Riga, 
who offered to take him for a very 


moderate fare. This man, too, de 





icanded to see his passport, but, 


fortunately, as had been his lot so 
far, the sailor glanced at it care- 
lessly, expressing no suspicion. 
From Riga, Piotrowski had to 
make his way on foot to the Prus- 
sian frontier, assuming this time 
the character of a dealer in hog’s 
bristles. 
ing to speak his native tongue, and 
known to his fellow- 


nquering every yearn- 


make himself 
countrymen, he passed over his own 

When he reached the border, 
had the greatest difficulty in 
learning how it was guarded, but at 


length discovered 


soil. 


he 


that there were 


no sentinels on the Prussian side. 


He stood at last on the ramparts, 
the 


n duty had turned 


seizing a moment when 


and 
two soldiers 
their backs, he jumped down into 
one of the ditches which marked 
the Shots were fired 
at him, but he leaped and clambered 
all th 


lown panting in a little 


boundarie 8 


until ree were crossed, and 
then sank « 
wood, There he lay hidden for 
hours, until he was satisfied that 
pursuit, and then he 


and 


there was no 
shaved himself completely 
made a final change in his costume. 
When night came on, he started 
again, and passed on safely over 
two hundred miles of Prussian soil, 
reaching Konigsberg without inter- 
ruption. But here, so near freedom, and after all 
his perils, he was taken. Falling asleep on a heap 
of stones in the street, he was awakened by the 
patrol, Suspicions were aroused, his confused 
story deceived no one, and he was held in prison 
a month. He demanded a private interview with 
two government functi maries—one Prussian, the 
other a naturalized Frenchman—to whoni he told 
Ove ] 


the whole truth rwhelmed with amazement 
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and sorrow, they broke out into expressions of the | 


nothing, the international treaty compelling them 
to send him back. A higher official was appealed 
to; but he, though uttering the kindest regrets, | 
felt himself helpless. Meanwhile, poor Piotrow- 
ski’s story got out, and excited the greatest com- | 
miseration among the townspeople, one of them, | 
M. Kamke, an entire stranger, offering to go bail 
for him. The bail was effected with difficulty, | 
and he spent a week in the family of his bene- | 
factor, who treated him with the utmost generosity. | 
At the end of that time he was again summoned 
before the authorities, who told him sadly that | 
they had been ordered to send him back to Russia, | 
and that they could only give him time to escape | 
at his own risk, praying God for his safety. A | 
plan for his flight was at once concerted ; and well- | 
furnished with all essentials by his good friends at | 
Konigsberg, he crossed Germany safely, and found | 
himself in Paris on the 22d of September, 1846. 
a —- a 
| 
GETTING HIS FEE. 


wn 


PHYSICIAN’S ordinary fee at the close of | 
the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries was ten shillings; but | 

if it happened that his patient were a man of con- | 

dition, the doctor expected gold; and still later, | 

Al 

good story is told of Sir Richard Jebb, who was 

once paid three guineas by a nobleman from whom 
he had a right to expect five. The doctor dropped | 
the coins on the carpet, when a servant picked | 
them up and restored them. But Sir Richard, | 
instead of walking off, continued his search on the 


several pieces of that coin from rich patients. 


carpet. 

“Are all the guineas found?” asked his Jord- | 
ship, looking round. 

“There must be two still on the floor,” was Sir 
Richard’s answer, “for I have only three.” 

The hint, of course, was taken, and the right 
sum made up. 

Another physician, who had been accustomed to | 
receive a three-guinea fee from an old lady-patient, 
received one day only two, and had recourse to 
one part of Sir Richard’s artifice, and assuming 
that the third guinea had been dropped through 
his carelessness, looked about on the floor for it. 
The result, however, was rather disappointing. 

“Nay, nay,” said the old lady, with a smile; 
“you are not in fault. It is J who dropped it.” 

Ir will be found that it is with people as with 
trees. If you lop off their finest branches, into 
which they were pouring their young life-juice, the 
wounds will be healed over with some rough boss, 
some odd excrescence, and what might have been | 
a grand tree, expanding into liberal shade, be- 
comes but a whimsical misshapen trunk. | 
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deepest sympathy, but declared that they could do| py rux auruor or “HIS DEAR LITTLE WIFE.” | | 
CHAPTER XVI. iF 


NE of the drawing-rooms had been cleared 


| down the room with a look in which I could see 


23 


already whirling about on the floor; among 
them Olive and Mr. Markham. Theslender littie 


for dancing, and we found several couples i | Y 
i 
woman, and the colorless face, and 


ob Ty 


the large 
troubled eyes were there also; and the eyes were 
never for an instant withdrawn from Olive and 
her companion, but kept following them up and q 











heart-ache and despairing helplessness. it 
For nearly ten minutes the waltzing had con i) 
tinued, one couple after another gliding in among | 
the whirling circles, before Olive, who was being i] 
held closer and closer every moment to the per- Ni} 
son of Markham, made a sign of exhaustion; 
when she was led by her companion to a seat near 
one of the bay-windows. My time toact had come. 
I saw it and did not hesitate. Leaving Rachel, 
I made my way to where Olive was sitting, and 4h) 
pushing by Markham, addressed her with the easy | 
familiarity of an old friend; and in spite of the | 
young man’s frowns, and Olive’s evident surprise ; { | 
: 





and embarrassment, held her in conversation until 
Markham, growing weary and disgusted ut my i! 
continued intrusion, left us alone. This was what 
I wanted. He was scarcely out of hearing, when 
I said, with the changed manner of one who had i 
serious business on hand: “‘ Do you see that young : 
girl, with the white, dreary face, and great melan- qi 7 


> 





choly eyes, standing near the bronze figure? She 
is looking this way.”’ 

“Yes; who is she?” 

“You have observed her before ?” 

“Yes, I saw 
never glanced toward her that | did not find her 











her in the supper-room, and 

strange eyes fixed on me, and with something in 

their expression which I could not understand. 

And now she is here! I wonder who she can be ?” 

“Poor child-wife!” I said, pityingly. “ Love- 

wrecked. Ileart-broken. 
“A wife! Who's wife?” 
“ Markham’s!” 


And so young!” 





“Davy! Mr. Lovell!” Olive’s face blanched Ree 
and crimsoned in successive moments. ‘“‘ Mark- Hi i 
ham’s! I did not know that he had a wife.” i iE 4 

“Tam sure that you did not, Olive. But it is 1) 





; 
true. Mrs. Catherwood knows all about them, i i 
and says that she is as pure, and true, and loving 4 ia 
as he is evil, false and heartless.” PE 
A look of mingled pity and abhorrence crept \ 
into Olive’s face. } § 
“Oh, if I had only known of this!” she ejacu- | if 


“Poor young wife!’ And with a tender 


yearning in her eyes she looked toward Mrs. Mark- 


lated. 





ham, who remained, statue-like, where she had 


* Copyrighted, 1879, by T. 5. ArTHuR & SON, 
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been standing alone for a considerable time. At 
this mon we saw Mrs. Caiherwood approach 
and speak to her, and then a faint smile flitted 
across her face 

“She seems to be almost an entire stranger 


here,” I sa ‘Let me take you over to her, and 


Mrs. Catherwood will introduce you. Young 
wives should be friends and not enemies to each 
other.” 

“Enemies! What do you mean?’ Olive} 
drew herself up, as if I had falsely accused 
her. 

“You have stood as an enemy in her eyes to- 


night, Olive. As one who was trying to rob her of 
all that she held dearest in life; poor and almost 
worthless as that all has become. Let her know 
you as you really are: a pure, true, sympathetic 
woman,” 


I made a movement toward that part of t! 


. 
room where Mrs. Markham and Mrs. Catherwood 
were star x and Olive went with me. As we 
approached, I saw a quick change in Mrs. Mark- 


he dead calm went out of it, and 


ham’s fa 
every moving fibre became alive with feeling. 
She seeme d 

of hate, with fiery flashing eyes, end mouth set 


ntly transformed into an imag: 


into hard and almost cruel lines. 

To the luction by Mrs. Catherwood, and 
the proffered hand of Olive, there came no cour- 
but a step backward, and a look of 


teous response, 
intense dislike and rejection. 

“Olive did not know of this, and the discovery 
has filled her with pain and regret,” I said in a 
low voice, aside to Mrs. Catherwood. She under- 
1 I left the case inher hands. I had 
my rewal 1 it was full of satisfaction. When 
I next saw Olive, she was standing alone with 
Mrs. Markham. The arm of the latter was drawn 
within hers, ar i he reyes lifted to Olive’s face, into 


stood m« 


which she was gazing with restful and tender con- 
fidence. As I looked away from them, I saw 


Markham with his evil eyes fixed upon Olive, and. 


an expressi in them that made a low shiver 
creep along my nerves. Once he moved a little 
way toward them; but seemed to change his mind, 
stopping and then going in an opposite direction. 
He seemed baffled and annoyed. Not long after- 
ward I saw him in the supper-room, to which | 
had been attracted by the bacchanalian sounds that 
could now and then be heard above the music. 
He was drinking; not from a wine-glass, but from 
a goblet f ng with champagne. 

The scene upon which I had now come, sur 


prised andshocked me beyond measure. It was a 


drunken orgie, such as I had never imagined pos- 
sible in the house of a respectable citizen. Only 
a few ladies were present, most of them haying 


withdrawn to the parlors; but I saw two or three 
women with shamed and troubled faces, and I 


knew what t! 
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faces meant. These were mothers | 
| 





and wives. Herbert Radcliff was still there; not 
quite so noisy as when I last saw him, for he had 
grown heavy and maudlin It was the same 
with Donald Payne, who could drink twice as 
much as Herbert without showing it. His father 
whom I saw talking with two or three gentleman 
strangers in Oakland, showed few signs of indul- 
gence in wine, beyond an increase of self-import- 


| ance, which verged a little upon confident swagger 


He was leading in the conversation, while his 
companions seemed content to listen. One of these 
vas the gentleman whom I had heard express sur- 
prise when Herbert Radcliff was pointed out as 


ind Valley Bank. |! 


the cashier of the Oal 


noticed that he was intent on what Mr. Payne was 


saying, and that his brows would close and fall 
every now and then in a peculiar way. 1 had an 


impression that he was dr 





ing Mr. Payne out, 
and seeking for admissions which might be used for 
his own special benefit, or in some way adverse t 
Payne himself. He was very cool and quiet, say- 
ing but little, while Mr. P 
confident in tone, and ey 


ne was free of speech, 
tly intent on making 
a good impression in regard to himself as a man 
who knew how to command success. 

“What do you suppose all this cost?” It was 
later in the eveniny, and I recognized this man’s 
voice. I was so situated that I could not help 
hearing what followed. 

“‘ Anywhere along from sixty a hundred thou- 
sand dollars,” was replied. 

“Aman who puts that much money into a 

house should be able to count his one or two mil- 
lions at least. Do you imagine that Payne is worth 
a million of dollars?” 
“Don’t know anything about it. John Cather- 
wood appears to have a great deal of faith in him. 
They have been together in some large and success- 
ful operations.” 

“ John Catherwood!” A sign of impatience in 
the speaker’s voice. “Is it any indorsement of a 


man that he is the half-! 1 agent or pliant tool 


by which John Catherwood works out some of his 
financial schemes ?” 


“T did not know that 


was the regard in 
which you held Payne 

““T probed Catherwood just now about this folly 
of the man, and saw him wince. If you arecarry- 
ing any of the Oakland Valley Bank or Oakland 
Mills Company stock, 1 would advise you as a 
friend to quietly dispose of it, as I shall do. 
After this grand house-warn 
I fancy you will see it beg 
not fools!’ When you see t 
lords begin to spread themselves out after this 


ing of the president, 
in to decline. Men are 





1ese mushroom money- 


fashion, it is just as well for prudent people to 
stand from under,” 

“A palatial residence has drowned thousands 
upon thousands when cast into the troubled sea of 


finance, who might have gone through safely, but 
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for this millstone fastened to the neck,” was 
answered. 

“And if this same millstone does not drown 
Andrew Payne when he finds himself, as will 
surely be the case sooner or later, cast into the 
depths of the sea of financial reverses, I am no 
true prophet,” said the other. 

I heard no more; but I had heard enough to 


satisfy me that Mr, Payne was in all probability | 


getting beyond his depths in his great money ven- 
tures; and that he was in the hands of men who 
would use him for their own purposes, and ruin 
him, in the end, if he did not ruin himself before 
their time came. 

Later I observed a change in Mr. Payne. 
proud, self-important bearing of our host was 
gone, and I saw him standing alone with knit 
brows and a sober expression of countenance. 
Herbert Radcliff, 80 much intoxicated as to have 


The | 


lost all sense of propriety, came near him at the | 


moment with a snatch of song on his lips. Mr. 
Payne’s face grew dark with anger, and he said 
something to the young man that had the effect of 
partially sobering him. 
a little while afterward, and I did not see him 


He left the room quietly 


again. 

Mrs. Markham and Olive were close companions 
during the rest of the evening, and I saw light and 
warmth coming into the young wife’s dreary 
countenance, 
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There 
was a noticeable change in the president of the 
Oakland Valley Bank. He did not carry himself 
quite as erectly as before; nor was his bearing so 
You saw in the two 
men conscious power and conscious weakness. 
The spirit of the dissatisfied master, and the con- 
cern and fear of the guilty or unfaithful servant. 
During the time that business kept her husband 
in Oakland, Mrs. Catherwood came out frequently 
to see us. The change in her appearance was 
greater than I had detected, when I met her under 
the glare of light and reflected color of Mr. Payne’s 
drawing-rooms, 


mills, or on the street, could fail to see. 


proud and self-confident. 


All the sensuous beauty which 
made a part of her queenly and gracious presence 
when she first appeared in Oakland, was gone. Her 
face and form had lost much of their rounded ful- 
ness; and you saw in clearer contrast with the 
pure, transparent skin, the blue net-work of veins 
which ran along her snowy temples. You did not, 


as you looked at her, say in your thought: “ How 


| of her face. 





beautiful !’"—for the word “ beautiful” expressed 
but faintly what you saw; and nothing of the 
inner light and spiritual elevation that were re- 
vealing themselves through the translucent tissues 
Her manner was quiet, and had be- 
come absorbed and absent; and I noticed that she 
was more inclined to listen than to talk. 

It so happened that no opportunity occurred for 


There was a change also insthe face | me to be alone with Mrs. Catherwood during these 
of Olive, which had more of its old sweet expres- visits, greatly as I desired that privilege. 


One 


sion, and there was the old girlish softness in her | afternoon she said, as she was about leaving us: 


beautiful eyes, 


| “I shall have to bid you all good-bye. 


We return 


“You did me a great service to-night, Mr. Lovel, | to the city in the morning.” 


for which I shall always feel grateful. Let me 


thank you for it.” 





After regrets and good wishes had been uttered 
in words that came warm from our hearts, Mrs. 


I was passing from the house, with my sisters, | Catherwood looked at me with something in her 


and met Olive in the porch, when she laid her | 
hand on my arm, and said this in a quiet, steady | 
voice. ; 

Before I could frame a fitting sentence in which 
to reply, she had moved forward and entered the 
carriage into which her husband, stupefied with 
drink, had just been taken. 

That great house-warming settled some doubtful | 
questions, and was the era from which important | 
events dated. It was like the lifting of a veil 


which had hidden many signs that foretell the fu- | 


ture. There were but few of the guests, I think, 
who did not make, on the day that followed, some | 
shrewder estimates than before of certain persons 
and public interests with which they had become 
more or less acquainted. In my own case, there | 
was a new light upon almost everything, and [ was 
as one to whom had been given a clearer vision. 
Mr. and Mrs. Catherwood did not return to 
Boston for several days, during which time they 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Payne. That the 
two men had matters of grave import on hand, no 
one who saw them together at the bank, at the 





eyes that I could not misunderstand. She wanted 
to talk with me alone. I was handing her into 
the carriage when I saw this look; and as soon as 
she was seated, I stepped in and closed the door, 
saying to my mother and sisters as I did so: “I 
am going to see Mrs. Catherwood safely back to 
town.” 

The driver touched the reins as he heard the 
door of the carriage shut, and we were instantly 
borne away. 

“Tt is very kind of you.” Mrs. Catherwood’s 
voice trembled slightly. 

“T trust that 1 have not been too bold; but I 
have so wanted to have a talk with you, all by 
myself,” I replied. 

“ And I with you, Davy. How many years both 
of us have lived since our last meeting ; years, a 
few only of which are marked in the calendar.” 

The sun was yet two hours high. There had 
been three or four warm autumn days, with their 
soft atmosphere and strange quiet. The trees were 


already shorn of half of their foliage, and you saw 
new openings and wider reaches in the landscape, 
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As we rose along the range of hills across which our “She can never go down to his mean level!” | 

road lay, and came to the spot where my first meet- replied, with some feeling. 

ing with Mrs. Catherwood occurred—I in company | “No, I should think not. But is she falling 

with Mr. Fordyce, and she with her husband—the | toward it? Becoming worldly, and selfish, and 

sentence on her lips was broken, and she leaned | vain? I could not make her out entirely the other 

back in the carriage, silent and still. She did|evening. But I was pleased with her conduct 

not speak again for some minutes; then leaning | toward Mrs. Markham. After what looked almost 

forward and looking from the window, she said: like a flirtation between her and Mr. Markham, 

“This is the spot, Davy. You remember it.” | she did all in her power to atone for it to his un- 
Yes, I remembered it. She spoke to the driver, | happy little wife.” 

and as he drew up his horses, she pushed open the| “She did not know anything of Markham’s 

door next to which she was sitting, and stepped to | character until I warned her against him.” 

the ground. It was at the point where I hadonce| “ You warned her, Davy! 

found her carriage, and the driver in much anxiety, “Yes. After you told me who and what Mr. 

A little way from the road was stretched the belt} Markham was, I saw my duty clearly, It was 

of woods beyond which I had discovered her sit- | the first time I had seen it in any connection with 


Olive since her marriage, and I acted promptly.” 
“And rightly,” Mrs. Catherwood responded, 


ting on a fallen tree, lost in meditation. 

In a few minutes more we were upon the same 
spot. The old tree, now almost covered with | with strong approval in her voice. “Do you meet 
lichens and mosses, was still there, with the clear- | her often?” she then inquired. 
ing in front; and below lay the beautiful valiey| “No, our paths cross but seldom,” I replied, 


stretching across to the distant mountains. But| “and thea, we meet almost as strangers. Her 


we had not come to see and admire the view| manner toward me has been growing more and 
which now opened upon us. There was a time| more indifferent. Sometimes it has seemed like 


when it would have deeply impressed us both; but | aversion.” 
we did not feel its influence now—scarcely noted| “And how have you felt toward her?” 
its many attractive features. Our sight was turned I did not answer immediately. The question 
inward, and did not note the images of outward | threw my mind into some confusion. 
things which lay reflected upon the retina. “Not with indifference; nor with anything of 
“And now, Davy, that we are alone, I want to | aversion,” I replied 
ask if Mr. Fordyce has ever written to you; if not, | welfare I must always be concerned; as of one 
whether you have heard of him since he left Oak- | who, sometime, would need my help and care; 
land ?” both of which must be freely given.” 
We were sitting just where we sat on that “What was her manner toward you when you 


memorable afternoon. There was no betrayal of} warned her against Mr. Markham? Did she 


“But as of one for whose 


feeling in my companion’s voice, and her eyes | manifest annoyance or displeasure ?” 
were looking steadily into mine. “No. Only surprise and pain.” 

*“‘He has never written to me, Mrs. Cather- “T think you have done her a good service, 
wood,” I replied. ‘ Nor has anything been heard | Davy,” Mrs. Catherwood answered, “and one that 
of him, so far as I know, since he went away.” will extend far beyond the present time. A down- 

Her eyes dropped from mine; and she sat very | ward moral drift may have been arrested. Light 
still for a long time, as it seemed tome. But I | may have been thrown upon the path she is tread- 
could not detect any change in the expression of | ing, and its dangers made clear. New thoughts 
her face | and new purposes may have been awhkened in her 

“That is all, Davy,” she said, at length, a faint | mind. Who can tell?” 
sigh following her words, “ All astoMr. Fordyce,| My pulsesthrobbed with astronger motion. Might 


I mean.” this indeed be so? Had I saved her from a 
‘Have you heard anything in regard to him?” | threatened evil, and thrown about her an invisible 
I asked. shield of defense? Would she be safer in the fu- 


“Nothing,” she answered, quietly; and with | ture because of what I had done? Stronger to 
the manner of one who did not wish to be ques-| meet temptation? Purer, truer, nobler in her 
tioned any farther. womanhood? As these questions pressed in upon 

The shrill scream of an engine at the foot of the| me, I felt an enlargement of soul, and a deep 
hill just below us cut the air, and through a break | peace and satisfaction. I seemed to rise out of my 
in the woods we saw a train of cars come suddenly | old dull self into the consciousness of a higher and 
into view. As it glided out of sight, Mrs. Cather- | more sensitive life. 
wood turned toward me, and said: “ What about] “If it might be so!” I returned. “ Fallen as 
Olive, Davy? Is she falling to the level of her] she is from the high place in which my boyish 
husband, or rising toward the higher and truer} fancy once enthroned her, I can never be indiffer- 
life?” ent to her welfare. As for love, my passion died 
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when I saw the nuptial rite sealed on her lips by 
Donald Payne. The taint then left upon them 
can never, never be washed off!” 

“O Davy! Davy!” It was a sudden low cry, 
full of pain. For a moment the face of Mrs. 
Catherwood was ashen pale. But she recovered 
herself quickly, and said: “ You can only think 
of her, only feel toward her, as you would think 
and feel toward the loyal wife of another. Any 
state of thought or feeling different from this would 
be sin.” 

“T do not regard myself as in any danger,” ] 
said. “ Let me tell you just how it is and then you 
will understand me. My love for the old Olive- 
the Olive who grew up with me from childhood, 
and whose image is like a living presence in my 
soul—is as sweet and tender as ever, and I am true 
and faithful to that love, and shall remain faithful 
till I die. But the old Olive lies dead and buried 
in the past, and in the new Olive I see only faint 
and blurred resemblances of the lovely ideal that 
once filled my imagination. Every time I see her, I 


miss something of the grace and charm that once | 


held me captive to her person. Love has changed 
to a feeling of deep concern. I think of her as 
one destined to walk through rough and thorny 
places; as one into whose life shadow and storm 
must fall. Pity has taken the place of love. And 
this pity is no idle sentiment, but an active force.” 

“T see how it stands, Davy,” Mrs. Catherwood 
replied, her voice in a lower key, and touched 
with a shade of sadness. I read an expression ot 
the same feeling in her eyes, as they looked 
steadily into mine for a few moments, and then fell 
away to the ground. She sat for awhile without 
speaking; and I could see that her thoughts were 
very far away. 

I had a stick in my hand, and was aimlessly 
pushing aside the leaves and mould that lay near 
my feet, when a small object, which attracted my 
attention, was thrown to the surface. As I stooped 
to pick it up, I saw that it was a seal-ring, and 
recognized it in a moment as one I had seen on 
the hand of Mr. Fordyce. It bore the initials A. 
F. By its soiled and stained condition, it was 
evident that it had been lying here for a long 
time. 

I handed the ring, in silence, to Mrs. Cather 
wood, 

“O Davy!” in a quick exclamation, as she 
caught it from my hand, and held itclose to her face, 
looking at the small circlet with an eager surprise 
that trembled along every nerve and thrilled in 
every feature. It seemed to me as if she would 
never take her eyes away from it. 

“ His ring,” she said, speaking in a calm voice, 
but so changed that I hardly knew it. “ Lost here, 
and found by us after so long a time!” 

She did not look at me, but kept her eyes fixed 
upon the ring. After awhile, the hand in which 
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| 
| 


| she was holding it, began moving slowly toward 


“Will you not keep it?” I said. The motion 
of her hand stopped. She was very still again, 
but with her face bent a little away from me so 


| me, her eyes following the movement. 


| that I could not see by its expression anything of 
what was passing in her mind. 
“Thank you, Davy!” 


She spoke in a voice that betrayed no sign 


Almost a minute had 
gone. 
of feeling; turning and looking at me with a 
| steady, searching gaze. I did not read the mean- 
| ing of what I saw in her eyes. They were larger, 
brighter and more beautiful, but held a mystery I 
was unable to fathom. 
| All at once a deep shadow fell into the air, and 
| looking toward the west, I saw a heavy cloud 
moving across the sky. Mrs. Catherwood arose 
Was it a warning sign? 
caught its darker hue and changed expression 


quickly. Had her face 
from this outward obscurity ; or from a shadow 
which had failen upon her spirit? She drew her 
shawl closely and shivered. 

“Let us go, Davy!” she said, her voice a little 
husky. 
the carriage, and then only to remark that it had 
She gathered her shawl 
more tightly about her person as she spoke. To 


She did not speak again until we were in 
grown suddenly colder. 


me the atmosphere had scarcely changed in its 
temperature a single degree. 

We rode in silence all the way back to town. 
{s I handed her from the carriage, she said: 
‘We must part here, Davy.” Her voice 
“Tt was kind of you to come 
The driver will take you home. 


was 

serious; almost sad. 
with me. Pray, 
Davy ; pray for yourself and for me, that, when 
we fall into temptation, the Lord may deliver us 
| from evil.” 

| So we parted, and I did not see Mrs. Cather- 


wood again for many years. 
(To be continued. 


Ir you would be a welcome visitor, and be dis- 
missed with a pressing invitation to come again, 
place yourself in a receptive mood; be for the 
time the attentive pupil, and not the teacher. 
When others visit your place will be the proper 
time to teach. Of all the bores who visit, perhaps 
the greatest is the man who brings his own place 
with him, and who, whatever may be shown him, 
at once institutes a comparison with his own, and 
begins averring : ‘‘ Mine are better than that,” “I 
can beat you on so and so.” 


Ir a man excels in any direction in human life, 
it implies some exertion. And the scheme of Pro- 
vidence in creation is to take a clod and make a 
man of it; to inspire it ; to re-inspire it; to educate 
it; to develcp it; to mould it and stimulate it. And 
all the world is at it. The heavens are a school- 
master ; the earth is a school-master ; the seasons are 
school-masters ; a man’s hunger is his school-master, 
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A MATRIMONIAL EPISODE. 


R. AND MRS. ADAMS had been married 

nearly five years, and during that time there 

had been smooth sailing upon a very blue 
matrimonial sea, with a very blue sky overhead. 
But just as the five years were at a close, a cloud 
gathered. 

Mrs. Adams came into the breakfast-room on a 
certain morning and found her husband still there, 
although it was past his hour for business. He 
was so intent upon a newspaper, that he did not 
notice her entrance; and when she placed her 
hand on his shoulder, he started, turned red and 
crumpled the paper. 


“What is it, Ben? What is it so interesting ?” | 


and she tried to get hold of the paper. 


But he drew it away, and gave her a little push 


from him 


“Nothing, Bella. Nothing but a daily. Can’t 


a fellow look the markets ?” 
Something in Ben’s manner sent swift fore- 
bodings into Bella’s heart. He stuffed the paper 


into his duster pocket, and bent his head for a | 


good-bye |} 
w him to the front door as usual. 


she did not f 
As soon as e heard the door close, she com- 
menced to walk the floor and to ask herself ques- 
tions. What made Ben act so queerly? What 
was he reading that he wanted to keep from 
her?' What had happened, or was going t 
happen‘ 
No satisfact 
but after aw 


nswers came to her questions; | 
a text of Scripture did come, and | 
impressed itself upon her mind, as though it had | 
found just the right time and place to apply. “ Be 
ye, therefore, as wise as serpents, and as harmless 
as doves.” 

“Yes, that is what I must be,” she said, firmly. 
“1 must wait, and watch, and be still.” | 

When Mr. Adams came home to supper that | 
night, he found everything in nicest readiness, He 
himself was somewhat flurried, his wife was very 
sure; but she asked no questions. The evening 


But when Bella came up from | 





passed on as usual. 
an errand in the kitchen, just before bed-time, she 
found her husband had left the room. The door 
of the room across the hall was ajar, however, and | 
a light gleamed through. She crept round toa| 
china-closet which communicated with this room, 


and, stooping to the key-hole, looked breathlessly, | * 


Her husband sat at a table with that crumpled | 
newspaper before him. He clasped his hands | 
over his forehead, then drew a pencil and a bit of 
paper from his pocket, and wrote, looking up to the 
ceiling now and then, while his lips moved; but 
poor Bella, with all her strained attention, could 
not catch a syllable. He rose, walked across the 
floor, then back, as if from an afterthought, and 
tearing the newspaper apart, touched half of the 
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she kissed him obediently ; but | 


| sheet with a match, threw it into the open fire- 
| place, and watched until it was burned. 
| Bella rose from her knees, and, hurrying out, 
'was in the sitting-room before her husband 
“Wise as a serpent—wise as a serpent,” she re- 
peated to herself, to still the quick beating of her 
heart. But could even the wisdom of a serpent 
find out this mystery? Bella hoped that it could. 
That night she rose softly from her bed and 
went down into the parlor. The half of the news- 
paper was there, and she took it eagerly. It was 
a Daily Advertiser of a few days before. But of 
course the secret would be upon the half that was 
burned, The bit of paper her husband had written 


} upon lay under the table, and she snatched it up 


with a checked exclamation ; but there were only a 
little figuring, a few straight lines, and the words 
“Clinton Street” under one of the lines. 

“ Where is Clinton Street ?” Bella asked herself. 


She did not know. She had found out nothing. 
| But as she went back to bed with a cat-like tread, 


she comforted herse/f with the thought that she 
would have a Daily Adve of that date to-mor- 
row, if there were one in the city. 

As soon as Ben was cut of t 
ing, Bella sent her maid on the errand, and lay 


e way in the morn- 


with her head in the sofa-pillow till she returned. 
The latter half of the J y Ac 
small print. Bella ran over it nervously; but 


ertiser was in very 


nothing startling appeared until her eyes lit upon 
an item in “ Personals,” down in one corner: 

‘L. A. No. 8 Clinton Street. Four P. M., 
Wednesday. White glove, right hand. B.A.” 

Bella grew faint and dizzy. “B. A.,” Benjamin 
\dams—that was plain enough, “ Clinton Street” 

the very words he had written on the bit of 
paper. What did it mean? How long had it 
been going on? She crushed the paper in her 
hand, she stared out at the window vacantly, then 


finished with a breakdown of sobs and tears in 
the sofa pillow. But her text came to her, and 
she raised her head. She must follow this up. 
‘No. 8 Clipton Street. Tour P. M., Wednes- 
day.” 

Poor Bella was very miserable all that long 
day. She sent her servant down town again for a 
whole file of Daily Advertiser 
them faithfully, the excited throb in her heart 


s, and she searched 


almost driving her crazy as she searched; but 
nothing more from “ B. A.,” nor anything from 
‘L. A.,” could she find. She threw the papers 
into the store-room, then went up-stairs to her 
own room with the one fateful paper. She read 
the lines over and over, she drew heavy lead- 
pencil marks round them, then cut them out with 
her embroidery-scissors, all the while her quiver- 
ing lips murmuring resolves firm as death. She 
was just locking the scrap of paper into her writ- 
ing-desk, when the door opened, and her husband 
came in. She turned her key quickly, thrust it 
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into her pocket, and rose, her face crimsoning, 
while she tried to cover her embarrassment. 

“Why, Ben! Whatashame! Have you just 
come? I’ve had such a headache all day, I haven’t 
done anything. I'll dress for supper and be with 
you in half a minute.” 

Ben went down whistling to himself medita- 
tively. He stood at the mantel as he waited for 
her, and kicked at the andirons, and, on his part, 
wondered and questioned. 

He watched his wife narrowly at the supper- 
table. But Bella had fortified herself with her 
text, and was tolerably calm. After supper she 
excused herself by the wretched headache, and 
lay upon the sofa. Her husband tucked a shaw] 
round her tenderly; but she looked out now and 
then and watched him. She saw him mark upon 
a paper, and the words, “ Clinton Street ”—“ Clin- 
ton Street” under straight lines, went through and 
through her tired brain. 

Bella was so worn out with excitement that she 
fell asleep as soon as she retired, and she did not 
see her husband abstract the key from her pocket 
and open her writing-desk. She did not hear his 
muttered exclamations when he drew out the little, 


crumpled, tear-stained bit of newspaper with its | 


marks of black draping it. 

Ben read it three times slowly; then the light 
gleamed into his mind, and staggered him so that 
“B. A.”’—that meant 
And had it come 


he sat down with a groan. 
Sella Adams without a doubt. 
to this? Was she answering advertisements, mak- 
ing clandestine appointments and concocting signs 
of recognition? Ben’s proud head sank with the 
utter humiliation of the thought 

But what should he do about it? “I'll wait,” 
he hissed back to himself in answer to the ques- 
tion. “Wednesday. Four P.M. No.8 Clinton 
Street.” The last words seemed to touch him 
sharply, and he rose and went into the hall 
“This ends that,’ he muttered, “Why in the 
name of the commonest humanity must it be Clin- 
ton Street ?” 

He went softly back, put Che paper and the key 
in their respective places, and glowered at his 
wife as she lay with her flushed face on the pillow. 
He passed a night as miserable as its day had 
been to Bella, only his trouble, like men’s troubles, 
foamed on the surface and stung him into wrath; 
while Bella’s, woman-like, sank deep, and almost 
broke her heart. 

The morning of the day that was to be so event- 
ful to the Adams husband and wife came. At 
breakfast, husband and wife met with their mutual 
suspicions and exultations at finding each other | 
out, and their mutual plans for tracking each other 
down, counterbalancing at the two sides of the 
table. There were mutual searching glances, and | 


each saw in the other unmistakable signs of guilt | 
and confusion. When Ben said a frigid “good- | 


| bye,” poor little Belia’s secret almost choked her. 
| It seemed like a final leave-taking. So much— 
oh, so much !—was to be disclosed that day which 
would make such a great distance between them. 
Ben saw the tears spring into her eyes, and noted 
the wistful look, and for an instant he was tempted 
to take her in his arms and ask her all about it; 
but he turned on his heel and closed the front door 
very hard after him. 
| Bella dashed away the tears when she heard the 
door slam, and her quivering face tried to put 
itself into the look of dignity and resolve her 
injury entitled her to wear. But the tears would 
come as, after giving orders to her maid that she 
was not to be at home all day, she went slowly up 
stairs. She had everything arranged in her own 
mind; but between the crying, resolving, breaking 
down and resolving, she was a long time in getting 
ready for the execution of her plans. 
An old washer-woman went out at Mr. Adams’s 
gate. She wore a shaker bonnet, and the hair 
that was combed down under it looked gray. Her 
| eyes were red, as if from weeping, and something 
that looked like a red scar was on one side of her 


face. An old waterproof covered her figure, but 
left in sight her feet encased in heavy leather 
shoes. Her hands were covered with cotton gloves, 
and on one arm hung a basket with some very 
white linen folded in it. She walked briskly until 
she left thestreet on which Mr. Adams lived; then 
she inquired of a boy who had been wheeling 
parcels in a sort of home-made cart, and who was 
just opening the gate to a large house, if he could 
tell her where Clinton Street was. 

The boy had a pleasant, intelligent face, and an 
expression of pity came into it as he looked up at 
the old | idy. 

“Clinton Street? Well, yes, ma’am, I do know 
where Clinton Street is; but it’s a nigger of a 
piece out. You just wait till I run into this ere 
shanty, and I'll go along with you till I can p’int 
it out.” 

The washer-woman leaned against the fence till 
the boy came back. He clicked the gate with a 
cheery click. 

“ Now, ma’am, you just follow me, and I'll take 
Put your basket on 
here, ma’am, and I'll wheel her along for you.” 

“My basket isn’t heavy, thank you. And I 
can get along very well if you will only just tell 


you there quicker’n scat. 


me where Clinton Street is.” 

The boy looked curiously into her face, as 
though he could not make the connection between 
it and the voice. 

“Well, ma’am, I’d just as liefs as not, seeing 
as how you're kinder tuckered out, and 1 hain’t 
got no other job a rushin’ on me. I won’t charge 
nothin’, so don’t be scart.” 

The washer-woman placed her basket on the cart 
with a little unconscious sigh, which added to the 
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boy’s pity. The afternoon was very warm, and 
in her heavy waterproof she grew dreadfully 
tired. 

After awhile the boy spoke up sharply: ‘See 
heré, ma’am, if you’d a mind to set down on my 
cart, I could take you along as easy asif I was 
a deliverin’ on you. ’Twould save your shoe- 
leather, you see.” 

“Oh, no!” And the washer-woman turned fora 


good look at the boy. Freckled face, warts on his | 


hands, patched trousers and boots; but he was 
wonderfully handsome to her, nevertheless. 

“-Tain’t a covered carriage with a couple of 
hosses hitched on, I know,” said the boy, as he 
met her eye. “But it’s way up street here, and 
nobody will see you much; and, if they do, it’s 
none of their biz. So just set on and I’ll give you 
a free ride.” 

The washer-woman dragged herself a few steps 
farther, then seated herself gingerly upon the cart. 
The boy with a lift of the handle placed her in 
the right position, and she leaned back resignedly, 
a little sense of relief coming into her tired limbs 
They met fashionably-dressed ladies and children, 
who laughed, and chattered, and turned to look at 
them. One sweet little girl, dressed in white, 
threw an orange to the poor, sick washer-woman in 
the cart. They met some well-dressed, boisterous 
boys, who commenced to joke and hoot at the 
washer-woman ; but her knight put down his cart- 
handle and shied pebbles at them till he sent 
them dodging out of the way. 

At last Clinton Street was reached. “‘ Here we 
be, ma’am,” said the boy, and the washer-woman 
alighted and took her basket. She offered the 
orange to him, but with a scornful flourish he 
turned his cart and hurried down street. 

Clinton Street was in the suburbs, and a still, 
shady street it was. The houses were few and far 
apart, with plats of grass and strips of bloom 
between them, and the blue of the river gleamed 
between the trees on one side, 

The washer-woman leaned over gates and went 


up walks, to see the numbers on the doors, She | 


noticed one house which was in process of repair, 
and it, somehow, struck her with a peculiar look 


of familiarity, as though she had seen its bay- | 


windows and little porticoes before. But that was 
not No. 8, and the washer-woman went on wearily. 
The street was short, and at its end the river 


curved in a large white house, with many green 
blinds all tightly closed. Back of the house, on | 


the bank of the river, were little boat-houses, and 


there were winding paths leading down to them. | 


The washer- woman’s heart beat fast as she saw No. 
8 on the door of this house, She opened the gate 
vautiously, and turned into one of the winding 
paths, then turned back, and opened and closed 
the gate again with a very shaky hand. 

“T will watch from the other side,” she said to 


herself, as she hurried across the road and leaned 
against a tree on the opposite side of the street. 
Nobody seemed to be stirring in the street; and, 
except some sounds of talking which floated out 
from a window through the shaded yard behind 
her, there were no signs of life. The washer 
woman slyly drew a gold watch from under the 
| waterproof, looked at it, and put it back. She 
stood for hours, as it seemed to her; but the street 
was utterly deserted, till at length a man in sailor’s 
clothes came upon the other side and seated him- 
self upon a curb-stone near No. 8. The washer- 
woman began to walk slowly, but she soon saw the 
sailor was watching her. Furtive glances passed 
| from under the slouched hat and out from the 
| shaker bonnet, as the washer-woman, tired to faint- 
| ness and almost desperate, clamped with her heavy 
shoes upon the walk and the old salior sat upon 
the stone with bowed head. 
But what could she do 
ing and she must not get far away from No. 8. 


She must keep mov- 


Minutes seemed hours, and hours in which there 
| was nothing but a dead silence with the sailor 
| watching her. But at last a sound of laughter 
floated through the trees up the street, and then a 
carriage load of ladies and gentlemen was stopped 
with a flourish before No. 8, while the blinds were 
thrown open from inside in a welcoming way. 
The sailor rose, and retreating a few steps, leaned 
against a tree. The washer-woman stood still and 
looked intently. She could not see plainly 
through the trees, and, a little hesitatingly, she 
commenced to cross the road ; but, quickening her 
steps as she heard the gate close after the party, 
she hurried forward so eagerly that she hit her 





foot against a stone and fell, and the linens from 
her basket sprawled and flapped around her. Just 
then she heard the great front door slam shut, and, 
forgetting her surroundings, she groaned heavily. 
“ Are you hurt?” inquired a familiar voice be- 
| side her, and looking up she met the sailor’s eyes. 
| They looked at each other, then the washer- 
woman burst into tears and rubbed her ankle. 
“QO Ben! Ben!” 
“Bella Adams! What in thunder!” then he 
checked himself. “Is your ankle hurt?” 
“T guess not,” she said, wincing a little as he 


raised her. 
“What did you rush over here like a streak of 
| lightning for?” he asked. 
“ T wanted to see if you were in that carriage.” 
“Me? Thunder! Well, I wasn’t. I was look- 
| ing to see if you were there.” 


| “1? How could I be ther What made you 


| think 80?” 

| He did not answer, but scraped up a few of the 
linens and stuffed them into the basket. 

| “Are these your duds? What in—well no 

|matter! Let us get out of this as soon as possi- 

| ble,” and he took the washer-woman on one arm, 
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and her basket on the other, and they went on 
together, a comically crest-fallen looking couple. 
They walked a short distance, then the sailor 
swung open the gate to the unfinished house on 
the street. 

“Lucky the carpenters don’t work to-day, and 


lucky I’ve the key,” he said, as he drew the | 


washer-woman along. He entered a large, un- 
finished room, and, after lifting her into the shav- 
ings on a carpenter’s bench, seated himself by her 
side. 

Neither of them were in a hurry to speak; but 
they looked at each other in a shame-faced way. 
At last he said: “ Where is the white glove, right 
hand ?” 

“ Where is yours?” she returned. 

Gradually an explanation was reached, and the 
sailor laughed boisterously, and slapped his knee, 
and inquired if anybody wanted to see a couple of 
lunatic idiots; and the washer-woman cried on his 
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“Tt is a sort of restaurant,” said Ben. “It is 
considered a respectable place so far as I know- 
They have boats to rent, and the young folks come 
up from the city along toward night and have sails 
and eat ice-cream under the trees. That’s all | 
| know about it.” 

After awhile the washer-woman, leaning upon 
| her sailor husband’s arm, walked around the un- 
finished house, and went into raptures over the 
folding doors, the cupboards, and nooks, and cor- 
ners, that were so like those in the “plans.” Ther 


the river, and he left her there in a retired place, 
looking out upon the boats. 

Soon after Mr. Ben. Adams drove up in a close 
carriage, and took the washer-woman away with 





him, and she was never seen or heard of after- 
ward, 

A boy who did errands around the city with a 
cart was sought out by Mr. Adams and befriended. 


shoulder, and sobbed out repentance and explana- | Mrs. Adams had tokens of friendship to bestow 


tions. 


“ Now listen to the awful catastrophe,” he said, | 
“You know how | 


stopping his laughter suddenly. 


upon this boy, when he was afterward very often 
thrown in her way. The boy did not know the 
cause of this sudden friendship; but it seemed to 


much we’ve wanted a house of our own, and how | him, somehow, as if he had seen Mrs. Adams or 


we've drawn plans, and talked it over and over. | 


heard her speak somewhere before, though which 


Well, I had a chance to buy this place at a bar- | it was, or when, or where, he did not remember. 


gain, and I thought I would fix it up as near as | 

could to those nice little plans of yours, and sur- 

prise you on the next anniversary of our wedding— 

five years, you know. The paper that killed you | 
had a notice relating to the property sold with my 
name in it. You didn’t condescend to look at 

that, I suppose, did you ?” 

“Oh, no! And you have made bay-windows 
and all just as we’ve planned so many times! It 
seemed just as if I were acquainted with this house. 
And I was—in Spain! O Ben, I should think 
you'd perfectly hate me for being so prying and 
jealous !” 

“Well, [do awfully,” said Ben. “ But T mustn’t | 
throw stones, for I live in a glass house myself.” 

“So you do!” said Bella, gleefully. “To think 

of your putting yourself in that rig, and coming to 
watch me! But who do suppose the ‘B. A’ 
is?” 
“T’ll give it up. We didn’t either of us im- 
agine there could be another ‘B. A.’ beside our 
precious selves in creation. Though it was natural 
I should think it meant you—that little scrap 
locked up in your desk, and put in mourning with 
lead-pencil marks, as though you were conscience 
struck,” 

“T don’t blame you,” said Bella. 
who was the fool.” 

Ben was too much of a gentleman to let her | 
monopolize the term, and it was divided between | 
them squarely. 

“ What sort of a house is No. 8?” asked Bella, | 
when that matter was settled. 


“Tt was I 


Mary E. Hawk1xs. 


TRAVELING STONES. 
\ ANY of our readers have doubtless heard of 
4 





the famous traveling stones of Australia. 

Similar curiosities have recently been found 
in Nevada, which are described as almost perfectly 
round, the majority of them as large as a walnut, 
and of an irony nature. When distributed about 
upon the floor, table or other level surface, within 
two or three feet of each other, they immediately 
begin traveling toward a common centre, and there 
lie huddled up in a bunch like a lot of eggs ina 


|nest, A single stone, removed to a distance of 


three and a half feet, upon being released, at once 
started off with wonderful and somewhat comical 
celerity to join its fellows; taken away four or five 
feet it remained motionless. They are found in a 
region that is comparatively level and is nothing 
but bare rock. Scattered over this barren region 
are little basins, from a few feet to a rod or two in 
diameter, and it is in the bottom of those that the 
rolling stones are found. They are from the size 
of a pea to five or six inches in diameter. The 
cause of these stones rolling together is doubtless 
to be found in the material of which they are com- 
posed, which appears to be lode-stone or magnetie 


| jron ore, 





“WHEN the sexes are educated together,” says 
Mrs. Jameson, “boys learn a manly and protect- 
ing tenderness, and girls become more feminine 
and truthful.” 


they went down through the trees to the bank of 
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HER LIFE IN BLOOM.* 
ASEQUEL TO “LENOX DARE.” 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTER I. 

‘Grow old along with me! 
1 st is yet to be; 


The last of r which the first was made; 


Our times are in His hand 
Who saith “A whole I planned.” 
Youth shows but half: trust God; see all, nor be afraid !” 


Rozert Brownina. 
OBERT BERESFORD sat writing in his 

\ library. On his left the oriel-window was 

v open, and outside the May morning was 
bursting into vivid green among soft winds, and 
glancing sunlight, and happy singing birds, At 
its heart was a dream of the summer, like the first 
dream of love at the heart of a maiden, 

Some pretty conceit of this sort had flashed 
across the mind of the occupant of the library as 
he stood for a few minutes drinking in all the fresh 
wonder and beauty of sight and sound before he 
turned from the window and buried himself in a 
heap of business letters that awaited him on the 


table. He smiled a little as he sat down, thinking | 


about his next hour’s work, and how wide of that 
mark went any romancing about May mornings 
and maidens’ hearts ; but he was soon as deeply en- 
grossed with his writing as though Robert Beres- 
furd were at bottom neither artist nor poet. 

It was more than eight years now, since in that 
very room he had faced the great crisis of his 
destiny, and made the choice which henceforth 
had shaped his life. The room itself had, in these 
years, undergone a greater change than its occu- 
pant. It had quite lost its character of an artist's 
studio, although some of the old pictures and 
some precious studies in oils and water-colors still 
held their places on the walls, But there was 
little now in the cool, gray tones of the room, in 
thecarved book-cases, the heavy writing-table and 
the handsome furnishings to suggest the old pic- 
turesque effects of light, and shade, and masses of 
gorgeous color. The subtle, bewildering charm of 
the artist’s studio had disappeared in the elegant 


modern library. Its mistress, however, still per- | 


sisted in calling it a studio, The name had 
to her husband a half-pleasant, half-pathetic 
association. It was linked with the dearest 
hopes and aspirations of his youth: His wife’s 
instinct had never penetrated to the heart of his 
secret. In all these years, Stacey never suspected 
what a price her husband had paid for the ease 
and luxury in which her life was nested. 


Robert Beresford had done his work steadily, | 


manfully. He had come to be regarded as the in- 
apiring brain of his special department of the great 
iron firm. He devoted to it all his best hours, his 


*Copyrighted, 1879. by Vircrnta F. TOWNSEND. 


dearest thoughts, his strongest energies. Other 
prizes may have awaited him in totally different 
fields; but this work had its satisfactions, ample 
enough to make him wonder over them, to often 
question whether they would not have been less 
had nature originally intended him for an artist. 
Josiah Wentworth—the head partner, on whom 
these last years had been telling heavily—never 
ceased to secretly plume himself on his snapping 





up young Beresford in the nick of time—making 
a capital business-man out of what would have 
been wasted in life-long daudling over his pictures. 
| Robert Beresford had entered into business at a 


time when mind and habits were elastic enough to 
take some new bent from the influences about him, 
In certain directions the new sphere had proved 
a great training-school for mind and heart. He 
| was beginning to realize this himself as the years 
lengthened their perspective behind him, Part- 
ner in the great house whose vast industries and 
wide relations made it a power in the business- 
world, he was brought in contact with all varieties 
of human nature. He learned much which it is 
well for a man to know, but which no studio can 
ever teach him. 
The firm owned large mining districts in the 
western part of Pennsylvania. Hundreds of 
workmen were employed in the mines and at the 
foundries, The majority were rough, ignorant, 
| more or less brutal, their passions easily roused 
into a frenzy of rage and hatred. There were 
crises when it was no easy matter to deal with such 
characters, Those in authority had to be on the 
alert for the first signs of mutiny, for riots in the 
mines and rebellion in the workshops, 
It was not long before the senior members of the 
firm discovered that young Beresford had a won- 
derful knack in dealing with the hands. Nobody 
could allay a storm of rising passion, could put 
down the beginnings of mutiny with the readi 
ness, the nerve, the tact, that the youngest partner 
displayed. His popularity with the men was 
always more or less a mystery to his associates, 
They thought it was largely due to his handsome 
presence, his grace of manner and a certain happy 
tact in managing his inferiors, 
| The brawny-limbed, grimy-faced workmen knew 
better. 

“?Tain’t handsome looks, and fine manners, and 
‘ily words as could go down with this chap!” said 


one of their number, a leather-skinned, huge-fisted 
giant, with a beard which glowed like Chaucer's 
Miller’s, as he addressed a small knot of work- 
men hanging around the steps of a lager beer shop. 
“ But the young bos, when he’s says anything, has 
a way of goin’ to the quick; he puts the heart right 
| into a feller; makes him feel that ole clo’es, and 
rough times, and hard work needn’t keep him 
down in the mind, if he’s jest got the pluck to 
stand up and be a man!” 
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HER LIFE 


A deep, gruff chorus of approval followed this 
speech, 
summer evening air scented with vile tobacco. 
The red-bearded, huge-fisted workman had hit the 
mark where his betters had failed. 

To Robert Beresford the gangs of employees 
were something more than hirelings and machines. 
He could never lose sight of the bond of a com- 
mon humanity between himself and the lowest 
and worst of the hands. They, too, were men in 
the midst of life’s sorrows, and strugglea, and 
bewilderments—over them, too, arched the sky of 
eternal hope—beneath them, too, waited the green 
earth, with the blessed silence and healing of the 
grave. 

Thoughts like these made 
strong heart tender when he met the men in his 


young Beresford’s 
office, among the workshops, or in the mines. It 
made his speech kindly and his bearing courteous 
And the 
swift, sure instincts of the hands taught them that 
They knew it—at times they 
For dis- 


toward them as man to brother man. 


he was their friend. 
secretly, half-resented the knowledge. 


content and obstinacy, and all evil moods would | 


come to a head sometimes; and the men, spurred 
on by vicious ringleaders would be on the point 
of breaking into open revolt. 
ford had to show the disaffected and mutinous an- 
other side of himself—the side of power and fear- 


Then young Beres- 
7 4 


less manhood, of strength and mastery. 
The man who sat writing that May morning in 
His 


In the wear and 


his library was the Robert Beresford of old. 
ideals were a part of himself. 
tear of life they had not grown dimmed. 
workmen had learned some things from him they 
had taught him others which he never could have 
learned in a finer school. He had seen what noble 
hearts could throb, what beautiful virtues could 


thrive under coarse speech and rugged faces. At 


the mines, in the foundries, men toiled daily who | 


would, if need were, have died for him. 

There was a sudden rustle of woman’s garments 
outside, and the next moment a lady stood at the 
side door which opened from the library on the 
piazza. Something arrested her on the threshold 
for she suddenly stood still, with a lovely light of 
eurprise coming into her eyes, Against one of the 
panes of the oriel-window hung a little oval of 
stained glass; a beautiful bit of medieval work 
which Robert Beresford had picked up long ago 
in some old castle onthe Rhine. The light flashed 
through the stained glass, and fell upon the man’s 
head and made a glory there of violet and gold. 
The soft, tremulous rays quivered among the thick 
locks, and seemed, to the eyes of the woman gazing 
there, a fitting crown for the spirited, beautiful 
head, This had still the grace of its youth, still in 
some subtle, indescribable way suggested Apollo 
and the morning. 

It is a nobler face, although it looks only a little 





A dozen clay-pipes were waved in the | 


If the 
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older than the one we first met in Cherry Hollows 
Glen. The years have touched it with some finer 
| expression, some added strength and manliness, 
but there is little other change, even in the tawny 
brown beard, or in the locks where that wonderful 


aureole is lying. 


The woman, too, standing in the doorway, her 
eyes full of proud, tender light, is not less fair 
than when she stood there in her bridal loveliness. 
No doubt the content at her heart has had its share 
in keeping the light in Stacey Beresford’s eyes, 
the youth in her face. 
this pair has never suffered the terrible disenchant- 


ments that so many wedded lives do. No bitter- 


nesses have sprung up, no completer knowledge of 


| each other has slowly eaten out the heart of their 
happiness. Robert Beresford is still in his wife’s 
eyes all and more than the lover of her girlhood. 
To him she is still the maiden of his young man- 
hood’s wooing, the one woman, sacred and set 
apart, to be sheltered from every harsh wind of 
life, by his strong arm, in his manly heart. 
No doubt Mtacey Beresford was dearer to her 
husband because of all he had suffered for her. 
It was the good fortune of the pair that thus far 
| no dissimilar tastes made at timesa chilling sense 
of separateness in their lives, Stacey’s grace, 
beauty and wit still charmed, as they had gone far 
to win, the artist’s nature of her husband. 


The woman stood still in the doorway, and the 
man wrote on in the silence, and the glory of the 
stained glass shone like a nimbus in his hair. 
Stacey Beresford’s thoughts were busy within her 
They glanced over her married life, they went fa 
back to the day of her young love. She thought 
of all the man sitting there had been to her, of all 
that was splendid and lovable in him, which his 
more and better than those who most 
In the midst of thes 
thoughts a new idea struck her. 


wife knew 
loved and admired him. 
It came so sud- 
denly, she seized it so eagerly, that she started a 
litle. The man at the table caught the slight 
movement, he looked up, and saw his wife stand 
ing there, as she had been standing for the last two 
minutes 
She made a lovely vision in that doorway as she 
| had, years before, when the sight of her helped 
him to decide the one great question of his life. 
She was dressed now for a drive, and her dainty 
| hat and her elegant spring costume became hex 
exquisitively. 
Before Robert Beresford could speak, his wife 
came up to him. 
“Don’t Robert!” 
‘That wonderful light surrounds you like a nim- 


move, she said, hastily. 





| 
‘ 


| 
bus—it crowns you like a king!” 

“What in the world are you talking about, 
| Stacey r 


“About that light from the stained glass in the 


| Window. If you could only see the rays quiver- 


For the ,married life of 
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ing and glancing in your hair! They held me 
like a spell on the threshold when I was coming 
in to say good-bye before driving off.”’ 


“ How long had you been standing there, and I | 


” 


writing on stupid and oblivious? 

“ Less thangtwo minutes, I think. 
to know what I thought, standing there and watch- 
ing you with that lovely aureole—a picture and a 
poem—in your hair?” 


Do you want 


“‘T shall be delighted to know.” 
“That the rays had found the right place—the 
one fitting head to crown !” 


The man laughed gayly to hide some deeper | 


feeling. 

“Tt is lucky for the peace of other husbands 
that their wives would not agree with you, Stacey.”’ 

“Other husbands!” echoed the lady, half-archly, 
half-contemptuously. “ As though the crown and 
flower of them were to be named with you, Robert 
Beresford |” 

“If you go on at that rate, Stacey, you will soon 
have to substitute a cap and bells for your crowns 
and aureoles. It isn’t safe to flatter any man in 
that fashion. 


bottom.” 


With a woman’s quickness, Stacey had her 


The whole sex are vain rascals at 


answer ready. 

“A vain man never deprecates his wife’s 
praises.” 
letters on the table. “Are you nearly through 
with those tiresome things, Robert?” she asked. 

He read the wish that was at the bottom of the 
question. 

“No, my dear, they will keep me steadily at 
work until noon, so it is hopeless for me to think 


of accompanying you. But you will take Phil 


along?” 
“ Oh, yes ; it is his birthday, you remember, and 
he is half wild at the prospect of going into Bos- 


ton and haying the toy sail-boat I promised | 


him.” 

“T remember my own ambitions at his age, and 
can sympathize with him, 
der all the time is, seeing you stand there, the 


sut, Stacey, the won- 


mother of my boy, seven years old. It seems but 
yesterday since I brought you here,” and as he 
said these words, Robert Beresford looked at his 
wife with the look that had been there when he 
wooed her. 

The sight brought back the thought which had 
struck her in t 

“It is Philip’s birthday,” she said, speaking 
with sudden seriousness, “Do you know what 


1e doorway. 


always comes a month after that, Robert ?” 

“You must mean the anniversary of our mar- 
riage, Stacey ?” 

“Yes, and I want to choose your gift to me this 
time. It flashed across me while I stood watching 
you just now. Will you promise to give me what 
I am going to ask for, Robert?” 
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Then she glanced at the loose pile of 








| “How serious you look, Stacey! What is that 
| thing 

| ‘That shall not be my offer—not thy asking?’ ” 
She drew a little closer to his side. She laid 
| her hand on his. 

| “Robert,” she said, “I want you should paint 
| me a picture for our next anniversary !” 

“Paint you a picture, Stacey?” repeated the 
man, and something came and went swiftly in his 
face. His wife could have no idea where her light 
words had struck. She went on: “ Yes, Robert, 
|dear. I have set my heart on this matter. No 
other present could have a tenth part of the value 
in my eyes. This I ask for would be a part of 
yourself. Then I do not want you togive up your 


pictures as you have been doing all these years, 
The man whom I married was an artist!” 
Did she see something in his eyes at that 
|moment that made her add: “I more than half- 
believe he would be one now, if it were not for 
me and the boy! To think you never painted 
| anything for me in your life, Robert !” 
| As she said these words that old morning in 
| Cherry Hollows Glen rose up to him. He had 
| not thought of it for years. 
aie. tried to paint you a picture once, Stacey, you 
| remember, and what grief it came to!” 
| “Qh, yes, and how much it had to do with our 
engagement! Robert, will you promise that 1 
shall have the picture ?” 
Robert Beresford glanced toward the closet 
where for ten years his neglected easel had stood 
| He might have returned to it at times. He had 
not buried himself, heart and soul, in his business. 
He had wide leisures for reading and varied 
studies—leisures of which he made the most. 
But his high sense of honor had always held him 
sternly to the covenant he had made with the 
jelder Wentworth. He feared lest, if he plunged 
into the old work, it would prove too intoxicating 
\for him. He was a business man; he dared not 
trust himeelf with colors and canvases, 
And now it was Stacey—the woman for whose 
sake he had sacrificed so much—who urged him 
It was not, however, fear 


to resume the old tasks! 
|of himself which made him hesitate before he 
answered, 

“T shall be quite busy for the next month, 
Stacey ; I may not be able to finish anything for 





| our anniversary.” 

‘No matter whether it is finished or not,” re- 
| joined Stacey, with the air of a charming woman, 
aceustomed to have her wishes indulged. “ It you 
begin the picture on that day. I shall be quite 
satisfied. Only promise that I shall have it.” 

Robert Beresford looked in his wife’s eyes. 
Something tender and solemn in his own awed 
her a little, as he said: “I promise you, Stacey.” 

At that moment a beautiful child, breathless 
with haste and eagerness, burst into the room, 
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Chestnut curls clustered thick around the small | witticism, and keep your face and Phil’s out of my 

head, and his dancing eyes had his mother’s rare | sight until dinner-time.” 

violet shade. | “And the sail-boat, papa!” shouted Phil, bob- 
“ Papa—mamma,” he panted, “the carriage is | bing his curly head forward. 

at the door! It is time to go.” | “And the sail-boat, certainly,’ answered his 
The parents watched the little, restless figure in | father, pulling the small pink ear. 

its fresh suit of gray, surmounted with a bit of| Stacey laughed gayly. “I shall find my own 

tasseled cap. | time and way for revenging your wicked sarcasm, 
“Come here and tell me where you are going, | Robert. Trust a woman for that.” Then, just on 

you small rogue!” said his father. | the point of starting, she grew serious again. She 
The boy came over to the man’s side. He lifted | looked at her husband with tender eyes. “I did 

his eager, grave face to his father’s. | not thank you for your promise in the library ; but 
“Tt is Philip’s birthday,” he said, in his sweet, you have made me the happiest woman in the 

childish treble. ‘“ We are going into Boston to world, Robert,” she said. 

buy a sail-boat, so big,” and he stretched his arms| “Then I am paid for the picture in advance, 


to their widest. | Stacey.” 
“ And what will you do with the sail-boat | With that she pulled the reins. The ponies 
you get it?” demanded his father. | dashed off. Robert Beresford stood and watched 
What a light broke into the small face! them as they dashed out of the, drive into the road. 


“Philip is going to sail all around the world. | He saw his boy take off his cap and wave it to 
He is going to hunt for lions in the big forests, | him; he saw his wife turn back and smile on him. 
and for camels in the gray deserts. He is going| And Robert Beresford always remembered how 
to find parrots with green wings and red spots for his wife looked with the glow in her cheeks, and 
mamma, and a striped zebra and a great white | the gladness in her eyes, as she turned back and 
elephant for papa!” smiled on him before slie disappeared among the 

The violet eyes danced. It was all real to the light and dews of the May morning. 
child. 

“Ah, Philip,” said the father, regarding the | 
child with an expression half-serious, half-amused, CHAPTER II. 


“at seven every boy isa poet. I should like to, PTVHE man did not return at once to his library 
see with your eyes, to feel with your soul this The delicious air, the bursting Joveliness all 
blessed moment. There is a heavy balance’of around, drew him like a spell. He sauntered 
birthdays on my side. I wonder if that gives me among his grounds—ancient grounds, with shady 


: “a © > 2 , 9? } 4 2 
any solid advantage over you? walks and far-spreading trees which had sheltered 


Philip always treated his father’s philosophizing | several generations of Beresfords. Rustic seats 
with superb indifference. 'and arbors, and green, sloping terraces, and a 
“The ponies are waiting!” he shouted now, as | thousand picturesque effects of art and nature, 
he scampered toward the door. pleased the eyes. The owner made it a point to 


Stacey turned also, and then her husband rose, keep the grounds and the gray stone mansion, 
seized his cap and followed the two. |which his father had built, in complete order. 

In the drive stood a small phaeton with a couple | The and was dearer to him now than in the days 
of ponies. They were beautiful little creatures, of when he would gladly, for his own part, have yo 
dark chestnut and slender build. Beresford had | Jinquished every rod of it for liberty to retire with 
given them to his wife a year ago. They stood | his easel and brushes to some corner where he 
now with flashing eyes and arching necks, im-! could watch in peace the dreams that haunted 
patient to be off, yet they answered perfectly to him grow into life and beauty on his canvases, 


every touch of the reins. Their mistress managed| But the spring morning palpitating with fresh 
them admirably. She prided herself on being a | life all about him, and the talk in the library, had 
skilled horsewoman. | stirred some of the old dreams and visions in the 


Robert Beresford seated his wife and boy in the | man’s heart and brain. Robert Beresford, as he 
phaeton, and placed the reins in her hands. Then strolled among his grounds that morning, watched 
he said: “I never do this, Stacey, without a lurk- | with an artist’s eye the darting sunlight, the 
ing fear lest I am trusting too precious a load to| quivering leaves, the rich effects of light and 
these fiery little quadrupeds.” |shade about him. He looked at the solid, ample 

“Your fears are all moonshine, Robert!” an-| house, and his love of the picturesque pleased 
swered the lady, lightly. “My lite ponies, | itself with the oricl-window, the upper balcony, 
though they have plenty of spirit, will never run | the wide piazzas which had added so much archi- 
away with me. I can manage them perfectly.” tectural grace t» the ancient simplicity, 

“As perfectly as you can their master. Now, Yet, in all these changes, the present owner had 
my dear, don’t take revenge on me for that cruel never lost sight of the original design. He liked 
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to think: “If my 


grave to-day, he would know the old place at a 


glance.”’ 


The house stood on an elevation which com- 
manded a magnificent view of the country. The 
first Beresford must have had a fine eye for 
scenery—at least so his descendant thought when 


he gazed from one point and 


grounds on the wide landscape below him. 


miles east 


Boston, with the 


above them, ar 





ing the blue air. 


In a cor f the grounds, remotest from the 


house, w outlook, which in some 


suUrpasse d « 


other. Robert Beresford, without 


intending it, suddenly found himself at this place 


It was separated by a low, thick hedge from the 


lane which bordered one side of the grounds. 


He glance over the broad, noble landscape 
He saw Cambridge and Somerville in the distance, 
and ancient Medford and pleasant Arlington at 
hand. How the old towns and villages looked 


in the soft lights and fresh foliage of the New 
England Ma 


windings of the 


His eyes were following the blue 
Mystic, when he caught a slight 


} 


sound, like a half-suppressed cry, and, turning 


suddenly, ! w something which quite drove the 
landscape out of his mind. 

Just inside the 
hardly hays 


h dge stood a boy who could 
been as old as Philip. He was rag 
ged, sunbrowned, barefooted. 
was a mystery. 
some gate, 
hedge ; and the bare, dirty little feet had made no 
sound on the gravel walks. 

The bo) 
watching him. 
corner in th 


had no suspicion that any one was 
He had suddenly turned a sharp 


walk, and his gaze had been arreste: 


. . . . - . | 
by the sight of a great swing in front of him. He | 


stood perfectly still, gazing at the deep, cushioned 
seat, his mouth wide open, his round, black eyes 
full of admiring wonder, his stumpy fingers locked 
little 
uncied him a small savage before his 


together. Anybody with a imagination 


might have 
fetich, Th 
as he stood j 


was what Robert Beresford thought 


ist in the shadow of the great maple- 


tree and watched the child half a dozen yards 
before him. 
It was a man 


Somebody else watched him, too. 


squatting on the other side of the hedge—a large, 
heavily-built man, with a ragged black beard, and 
shaggy brows overhanging dark, fierce eyes. He 
was a young man still, but his face had a hard, 
sullen look wl 
spent youth; his clothes were miserably shabby, 
and there was an air of general vagabondage about 
the man which w 


for work or a petition for alms. 


He sat motionless as a figure carved in stone; | face. 
| 


father were to rise from his 


another of his 
Ten 
ward stood the dark, huddled roofs of 
State House dome glittering 


1 the slender church-spires pierc- 


re spec ts 


How he came there 
He had probably climbed over 
or crawled through some gap in the 


One blow from that terrible club must 


inwardly with devilish gle 
cool, alert, but with madness 


the tiger leaps from the jungle. 


figure in the path. 


ich never came of an honest, well- | bewilderment, of swift fright, 
his captor. 
ild tell against him in a search ; They seized the situation, the pure 
| thing, in a flash. 





but he gazed watchful, intent as a wild animal, on 
the man inside the hedge. There was an ugly, 
suspicious gleam in the eyes under the shaggy 
brows. 

Robert Beresford’s mood was an unusually soft 
one that morning. Whatever came in his way for 
help or pity would have been certain of double 
measure at that moment. Something in the child’s 
attitude, in his rapt gaze, in his general untidiness 


A iook, 


half of pity and half of amusement, grew in his 


and poverty, went to the man’s heart. 
But the other, a few rods off, skulking be- 
He fancied 
the face, half turned from him, was growing hard 
er of the 


was only delibe rating how best to visit his anger 


eyes, 
hind the hedge, could not see that. 
and wrathful, and that the ow: grounds 
m the child who had ventured into his premises. 

Robe rt 


was drawing nearer to the boy. Ar 


Beresford moved stealthily forward; he 
l amused smile 


pl iyed under his mustache 





But the man behind the hedge could not see 
that. In a flash, however, he made up his mind 
regarding the singular behavior of the owner of 


the grounds, His purpose evidently was to seize 


the child and give him a terrible beating. At 
that thought the dark blood surged into the brown 
cheeks. There was a wolfish gleam in the fierce 
eyes. 


A heavy club lay in the grass close to the man’s 
side. He moved his hand toward it softly, and 
und the club. In 


muscular frame had 


then the great fingers closed a 
moments of rage, that great 
the strength of a giant, as it had proved in many 
a drunken brawl. 

In an encounter of this sort, the vagrant would 
have had every advantage over the gentleman. 


have laid 


the latter senseless. The chances were that it 
would kill him. 
This was what the other thought. Hechuckled 


He sat there now, 


his brain and 


murder in his heart. With the child’s first shriek 
of fright and pain, he would leap the hedge as 


He feared for 


nothing, cared for nothing now, but vengeance 
vengeance swift and terrible on the man who was 
drawing near to strike that boy of his—the only 
thing that he loved on earth. 


The gentleman came a step closer to the small 


It was all done in an instant 


He caught the child in his arms, swung him up 
in the air, and held him above his head. 


The boy caught his breath; a look of stunned 


came into his face. 


Then he glanced down into the amused eyes of 


are swift and sure. 
fun of the 
into the small 


A child’s instincts 


A light broke 
Then the boy gave a chuckle of immense 
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glee. At that sound his captor tossed him up in At that sight he crouched back again behind 
the air and caught him deftly in his descent. The | the hedge. Nobody had caught a glimpse of him. 
little fellow burst into shrieks of delight, and the | He sat there and watched, motionless, breathless, 
gentleman laughed, too—not so loud, but almost | the pretty pantomime that followed. As he gazed, 
as merrily as the boy. | the wolfish glare went slowly out of his eyes, the 

There was something of 2 boy at the heart of grip on his club relaxed, while his face had the 
Robert Beresford. It came to the surface when | look of one half-stunned. But through all he kept 
he frolicked with children. They were very fond | his blank, unwinking, riveted eyes on the two in- 
of him, Philip always declared there was no | side the hedge; not a look, not a syllable, not a 


playmate like papa. gesture, escaped him. 


The frolic went on for a minute or two before In a moment the owner spoke again. “ Now 
the man brought the child down with one swift | tell me your name.” 
movement and set him lightly on his feet. Then “ Joe.” 
he stood over him, looking down with the pleased, “Well, Joe, you were looking at that swing with 


merry look in his eyes. | big eyes when I saw you. You were thinking it 

In his whole life, the boy had never met with | would be a grand thing to get into that fine seat, 
anything like this. Even his father, of whom he | and go swinging off higher and higher, until your 
was fond, never played with him, and was often | feet could brush the sky or the branch of that big 
harsh or sullen, and swore at him every day.) tree. You thought it would be the biggest fun in 
But this stranger seemed only like a grand, strong, | the world.” 


veautiful playfellow. The child was already per-| “So I did!’ exclaimed Joe, his eyes rounder 
fectly at ease with him, and eager for a repetition and blacker than ever on perceiving that his 
of the fun. thoughts had been read so perfectly. 

“Well, sir, you liked that, on the whole, did But, after all, anything seemed possible to his 


you?” said the gentleman, speaking for the first new friend. Joe would hardly have been sur- 
time, and laying his hand on the little, curly, un- | prised if, with a single swoop, he had brought the 


kempt head. moon down out of the sky for him to play with. 
The boy plucked his new friend’s coat-sleeve. “You shall try how it feels. You shall have a 
The little, tanned face was radiant. swing, Joe.” 
“Do it adin, man, do it adin!” he cried. | Before Joe could fully take in the gentleman’s 


“Do it adin!” repeated the gentleman, patting | meaning, he found himself in the deep, cushioned 
the head this time. “That is the way you treat yeat. A light touch sent the swing grandly into 
me, is it? You walk into my grounds as cool as | thefair. Joe gave a yell of delight. When he 
a prince, and‘you order me about as though I had | came down, another light, strong touch sent him 
no better business than to hold myself at your beck | higher. The third time, his litle, bare feet 
and nod. No matter where your small boy turns | actually grazed the lowest limb of the horse- 
up, he shows himself an inborn tyrant in a twink- | chestnut. Joe was in a seventh heaven of rapture. 
ling !” Every time his feet touched the boughs he shrieked 

He had no sooner said this than he bent down | with triumph. The gentleman’s laugh occasion- 
again, seized the child, and swung him over his ally mingled with the child’s. After his long 
head ; and there followed some more of that pretty | writing, the exercise was a real pleasure to Robert 
tossing and catching in the air, with shrieks of Beresford. He owed his splendid health largely 
rapture from the boy, and the deep bass laughter | to the fine physical training which he daily gave 


of the man. himself. 
At last Robert Beresford set the boy on the At the end of ten minutes, perhaps, the owner 
ground, stopped the swing. At that instant he caught 
“There! I think that will do for one morning,” sight of a figure just behind him, whose large, 
he said. muscular build was surmounted with a ruddy- 


All this time the figure had been crouching be- complexioned, honest face. The gardener was 
hind the hedge. It had sprung half way to its regarding the scene before him with stolid amaze- 
feet when the owner of the grounds first laid his| ment. He had been drawn to the spot by the 
hands on the child. A low, fierce growl broke | laughter and screams of the child. 
from the man’s lips. Another instant, and he| The man was used to various little eccentricities 
would have been over the hedge. But as he on the part of his young master, but his present 
paused for the leap, listening with strained ears behavior and companionship put all other things 
for the blow and the shriek that would follow, he of that sort into the shade. 
saw the boy held aloft in the arms of his captor,| “Well, Roger,” said his master, laughing at the 
and struggling in the air ; he saw, an instant later, | man’s amazed stare, “do you think I have taken 
the look of stunned bewilderment, of swift terror, | leave of my senses ?” 
change into one of immense delight. “It looks a good deal like it, sir,” answered the 
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gardener, touching his hat. He was an English- 
man, loyal and trusty, as some faithful old mastiff, 
but his prejudices were obstinate, and poverty and 
vagrancy always aroused them. ‘ Where did you 
pick him up?” 

“At my feet, literally. He had strolled into 
the grounds through a gap in the hedge or a side 
gate. He and I have had glorious times for the 
last twenty minutes—-haven’t we, Joe?” 

“Yes,” promptly answered Joe, glancing with 
the keen instinct of childhood from one face to the 
other. He would most likely have run away from 
Roger as fast as his stumpy legs could carry him, 
but he was not in the least afraid of Roger’s dis- 
tinguished-looking master. 

The latter regarded the boy again with grave 
earnestness, 

“He can’t be as old as my boy,” he said, “‘ who 
just rode off with his mother, happy and proud as 
a prince, his little head full of toy boets and sail- 
ing around the world. I believe the thought of 
him made my heart softer toward every other little 
rogue of his size. This one happened to come in 


my way. Roger,” turning suddenly toward the | 


gardener, and looking the man full in the eyes, 
“why shouldn’t this little ragamuffin have a share 
in my boy’s birthday a 

Roger drew a long breath, and looked doubly 
glum. 

“Tt ain’t my business to interfere with your 
idees, sir,’ he said, very stiffly, “but he’s some 
wuthless tramp’s cub—you may depend on that.” 

“Very likely. But the boy isn’t to blame for 
that. If Joe here had been allowed to choose for 
himself, his father would be as honest, industrious 
and kind-hearted a fellow as you yourself, Roger 
Bryke !” 

When the man skulking in the shadow of the 
hedge heard that, an expression flashed across his 
face, the like of which no human being had ever 
seen there before. 

Roger’s glumness relaxed at that compliment, 
and he even regarded Joe with a slightly mollitied 
air. 

Once more Robert Beresford laid his-hand on 
the little tangled head. 

“ Joe,” he said, speaking half to himself out of 
the abundance of his thoughts and the fullness of 
his heart, “1’m sorry for you! I should be glad 
to do you some good. You have had a hard time 
of it so far, evidently. It don’t seem quite fair on 
your side. I can’t see why my boy should have 
been born into all the good fortune—have had all 
the prizes thrust on him—should know nothing 
but the soft side of life; should sink into a downy, 
love-sheltered nest from the beginning, while you 
—poor little rascal—have had to be turned out in 
the cold, to scramble over the stones, and be torn 
with the briars. When I look at the terrible con- 


trasts in your fates, it seems as though things 


weren’t adjusted on quite a fair basis. Why is 
the balance in my boy’s favor so tremendous? 
Will you live to grow up, Joe, and wish you had 
had a chance, and think it would have made a man 
of you? It gives me a twinge to think you may do 
that sometime, as you stand there looking up at 
me with your brave, innocent, black eyes.” 

| This speech was, of course, Greek to the boy, 
| who listened and thrust his dirty little coes into 
the gravel; but there were two men who heard 
and understood perfectly. 

“Got anybody to take care of you, little boy?” 
asked the gardener. His tone, as he addressed 
the child, was very unlike what it would have 
been ten minutes before 

“Yes,” he said; “I’ve got my father.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“He’s a lookin’ up a job,” answered Juve, as 
though he were repeating a lesson. 
| He had been thoroughly instructed in this 
reply, the truth of which depended upon circum- 
stances. He and his father had been tramping 
around the country for the last month. There 
was no doubt in the child’s mind that the man 
was lurking somewhere in the vicinity. Joe had 
strolled away that morning, as he was in the habit 
of doing. The gate, accidentally left open, and 
the pleasant grounds, had attracted him, as they 
certainly would his father, if a chance had offered 
to help himself to anything inside. 

While this talk was going on between the gar- 
| dener and Joe, Robert Beresford had looked at his 
watch. It was later than he supposed. In his 
business life, his mind had grown used to rapid 
processes, to prompt decisions. He resolved on 


the instant. 

“ Roger,” he said, “I haven’t a moment to spare. 
Some important letters must wait for the next 
mail to pay for my half hour’s frolic with Joe.” 
If the speaker could have dreamed what fate hung 
for him on that half hour! “But I want you to 
take him up to the house, put him into Martha’s 
hands, tell her to give him a good bath; and when 
he is clean and sweet as she can make him, tell 
her to dress him in one of Philip’s suits. Some- 
thing the boy has outgrown will just fit this one,” 
measuring Joe’s sturdy little figure with his rapid 
glance. “Your wife will know how to do this 
thing perfectly ; and I want Joe thoroughly dressed 
from his cap to his shoe-strings, and to have after- 
wards a breakfast set before him—the best the 
house affords, mind. Tell Martha, and trust the 
thing in her hands. Ask her to do it all for my 
sake.” 

“T’ll tell her, sir; and Martha’ll carry out your 
orders to the letter. But—beggin’ your pardon— 
what are you doin’ all this to the little beggar 
for ?” 

“What am I doing it for?’ repeated Roger’s 
master. “I hardly know myself. I suspect Phil 
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HER LIFE 
and his birthday have a good deal to do with it. 
{ want Joe to have a share in my boy’s fun. I 
really haven’t any plans about him. One learns 
to be chary about meddling with other people’s 
lives, 
he has had his breakfast, and we will see what 
Martha and clean clothes have done for him. It 
won’t hurt him to go back to his father with those 
and a full stomach, will it, Joe?” 

As he said that, the speaker took Joe’s little 
soiled hand in his palm. The boy had listened, 
with round, puzzled eyes, to all this talk ; he com- 
prehended very little of it; but he would have 
gone that morning with his new friend to the ends 
of the earth. 

They turned toward the house. Roger followed 
a little in their rear. When they came to the 
path which led to the side of the house, Joe's 
friend paused. 


Bring the little waif up to the library after 


“You must go with this man now, Joe,” he said. 
“ He will take good care of you.” 

Joe hesitated a moment, and glanced up doubt- 
fully into the gardener’s face. 
saw that, he smiled a little encouraging smile on 
the boy. 

Then Joe took his little, black hand from the 
gentleman and placed it in the gardener’s big, red 
hand, and trotted off contentedly by his side. 
Robert Beresford stood a moment watching them 
with a smile in his eyes. 


When the man 


“ Joe isn’t the only one who will get some good 
out of it,” he said to himself, as he went to the 
library. 

But he did not suspect there was still another of 
whom this might be said. The man with the 
weather-beaten, sullen face still sat in the shadow 
of the hedge. He had thrown his club in the 
young grass, where the dews still lingered. His 
big hands were locked together, his powerful 
frame seemed to shiver sometimes with an inward 
sob. For the most part he sat motionless, but 
from the eyes that a little while ago had blazed 
with wrath and vengeance, a few tears dropped 
slowly and shone in the coarse, unkempt beard. 

Two hours later Joe sat in the kitchen with 
what in his eyes seemed a princely banquet spread 
before him. A kindly-faced, middle-aged woman 
was watching him with a good deal of interest. 
It was difficult even for her to recognize in the 
shining-faced boy before her, with his fresh brown 
jacket and his bit of snowy collar, the ragged 
little vagrant whom her husband had brought to 
her two hours before. The tangled, stubborn hair 
had yielded at last to Martha’s patient fingers, and 
now Jay smooth and curly around the open, tanned | 
forehead. She had a right to feel some pride in 
the transformation she had effected. 

As for Joe lrimself, he must have found it diffi- | 
cult to realize his identity. 


too. Never had such tempting rolls, such fragrant | 
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coffee, such juicy steak passed his lips. He ate and 
drank with the greediness of a young animal ; but 
in the midst of it all, he would pause occasionally 
to inspect his new trousers, or to lift up one foot, 
and, with his head a little on one side, stare criti- 
cal and admiring at his shining boot. 

Martha had turned away to hide a smile at that 
sight, when somebody suddenly called her in a 
loud, frightened voice. She went out in a hurry, 
leaving Joe all alone. Then he heard a sharp, 
sudden ery, and other voices that seemed full of 
There was a rushing to 
and fro, the tread of heavy feet in the halls. Joe 
began to feel that something had happened. But 
he ate on, pausing to listen between the mouthfuls, 
and nobody came near him. 


amazement and terror. 


At last his appetite was sated, and then the still- 
ness and strangeness began to impress him ; he 
grew uneasy; he wished Roger would come and 
take him to the man who knew how to play better 
than a boy, for all he was such agrand gentleman ; 
and finally Joe slipped off his seat and went to 
the door, hoping he should get a glimpse of some- 
body. 3ut he found nothing outside, but the 
bright sunshine, and the young leaves stirring in 
the soft air, and he heard the birds singing in the 
stillness; he looked carefully around him for some 
signs of human life as he went slowly to the gate 
by which he had first entered the grounds. All 
the time he had a feeling that something was in 
the air. When he reached the gate he glanced up 
and down the lane. Then he caught sight of his 
father, skulking in the shadow of the hedge. The 
two had separated on the edge of the town that 
morning. It was nothing for Joe to stroll off by 
himself for an hour or two. The man had a 
glimmer of self-respect which made him keep up 
a fiction of looking out for a job, when idleness 
and bad habits made him set off with Joe on a 
tramp. He could not leave the boy behind. 
mother had sunk out of life years before—crushed 
by toil and hardship. 

Joe went softly up the lane tothe man. His 
new clothes set oddly upon him. He felt very 
grand and a little ashamed withal. He was cu- 
rious to see whether the man would recognize him. 

Joe stole up to the back of the big, shambling 
figure with its hands on its knees. 

“Father !” he said, softly. 

The man turned sharply at that, and saw the 
little figure standing there with its clean face and 
its fresh clothes. What a contrast to the ragged 
little cub he had seen scrampering away from him 
down on the railroad ! 

Joe stood quite still while his father looked him 
slowly over. At last, when his gaze had taken in 
everything, from the neat little cap to the polished 
boots, he broke out: “ Who'd a believed they could 


Joe’s 


He was half starved, | a smartened you up into such a young buck, Joe! 


How do you like-fine elothes, you young raseal ?” 
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“TI think they’s jolly,” answered Joe. 
things has happened which was jolly, too.” 

“T know that,” replied the man. “TI was sit- 
tin’ here all the time. I heard what went on the 
other side!” 

At that Joe had not a word to say, but his eyes 
He stared at his 


grew big with astonishment. 


father awhile in silence, then he squatted down on 
the grass beside him. He had come primed with 
a tale of miracles, and now there seemed nothing 
to tell. 

But his father was curious about what had hap- 
pened in the house. Joe related everything to 
the best of 
to express the feeling which had crept over him in 
the strang 
him out of the h 

After he had done questioning, the man sat still 
along time gazing at Joe. The boy fancied his 
father was inspecting his new clothes, but there 


his ability. But he had no language 


ss and stillness, and which had sent 


use with a vague fear. 


was a grave, softened expression in the whole face. 
Something was at work in the man’s brain; some- 
4 thing was pulling at his heart. At last it became 
} audible. 

“ Joe,” he 


boy look up in a startled way, “ you’d havea grand 


said, suddenly, and his tone made the 


time if you could go and live with that gentleman. 
S’pose now you ec 
you. He’d al’ays be thinkin’ of his own boy when 
If he’d given his word he’d 


You’d have 


he see you about. 
keep it, he’d make a man of you. 
fine clo’es all the time, and good things to eat, and 
i asoft bed to sleep in. Your little legs wouldn’t 
grow trampin’ around the country, and 
you’d have a chance to be somethin’ like other 


tired 


boys as has homes, and comforts, and those as care 
Now, Joe You'd like all that, 
Likely as not you could live in 


for ’em, , own up. 





wouldn’t you 
this grand house, and play in the grounds every 
day, and that fine gentleman would have an eye 
on you, and see you didn’t want for anything. 
You’d like all that now, Joe, wouldn’t you ?” 

Joe’s black eyes sparkled, his little tanned face 
flushed with delighted anticipation. 

“T should like it—lots an’ Jots !” he cried. 

Then his father rose. “Come, Joe,” he said, in 
a loud, resolute tone. “I’ve made up my mind. 
I’m goin’ to take you to that grand gentleman, 
and ask him t I’m goin’ t 
tell him to do it as he did them other things to- 


) give you a chance. 
day—for the sake of hisown boy! Come along!” 

Joe slipped his little, hard hand in his father’s 
with alacrity. Then he glanced at the club lying 
in the grass. He hadseen that before. His father 
had carried it off from the old barn into which the 
two had crept after dark and passed the night in 
the sweet-smelling hay. 

“What are you goin’ to do with that, father? 
asked Joe. 

The man seized the club with a muttered curse, 


” 


“Other and shot it with all his strength to 


ild doit. He’d take good care of | 


the other sid: 
of the lane, then he took Joe’s hand again, ar 
they trudged on together. 
The boy’s head was full of the grand times that 
| were coming—of frolics, and swings, and wonder- 
ful breakfasts, and above all of the kind gentleman 
to smile on him and play with him every day 
His imagination was bewitched with visions wild 
and lovely enough for a fairy-tale, only Joe had 
never heard of fairy-tales. 
“ One 


Joe, you'll be 


| Suddenly he heard his father speaking. 
of these days you'll get so fine, 
ashamed of your old dad, and with reason enough, 
But 
he’ll be lonely a good many times, and miss his 


too. He ain’t been much ¢ 


if a father to you. 


little boy that’s been a comfort to him when 
they’ve been off round the country, lookin’ out for 
a job. There'll be days and nights as’ll hang 
heavy without you, Joe!” 

The When Joe 
looked up he saw something shining on his father’s 
The r 


The sparkle of hope and anticipa- 


man stopped short there. 


red eyelashes. und little face suddenly 
grew grave. 
| tion went out of the boy’s eyes. Some new thought 
was at work in his brain; s 

At last, just 
gate 


gate, he stood still, he pulled at the man’s sleeve. 


me new feeling tugged 
at his heart. as they reached the 
“Father,” he said, “ 
there. J’ll 


uu needn’t go in 


stay with you, and go off on the 
| tramp.’ 
| There was a pause. A struggle worked in the 
man’s face, It shook even his big, slouching fig- 
ure. Then he spoke with dogged resolve: “No, 
Joe, I won’t have it on my conscience that I stood 
in your way. You shall have a chance, I say,” 
and he hurried the boy inside the gate as though 
he were afraid to trust himself 

Joe’s father knocked at the 
hard knuckles stung. 


left it, affording a rare chance for anybody who had 


back door until his 
It stood ajar just as Joe had 
been disposed to enter and help himself to what- 
ever he found inside. 

At last a maid came to the door. 
had 


She had an 
not Martha’s 
Joe’s father 


He 


absent, scared look, but she 

pleasant face. Her first 

was not likely to impress her in 

asked for the master of the house. 
“You can’t him to-day,” 

curtly. “ He’s gone away, and it’s in great trouble, 


giance at 
his favor. 
see she answered, 
he is.” 

“But I must see him,” said Joe’s father, very 
I’ve busi- 


He 


decidedly. “I ain’t a tramp, woman. 
ness with your master. 
wants to see him,” and he pushed Joe forward. 


“You can’t see him to-day, I tell you,” said the 


It’s about this boy. 


maid, excitedly. Then she broke out, more prob- 
ably for the sake of relieving her feelings than to 
enlighten Joe’s father: ‘The poor gentleman has 
gone to the mistress ; he was writing in his library 


when they came for him. The ponies run away 
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with her, and they’re afraid she’s killed, though 
they hadn’t the heart to tell him; and now he’s 
gone to her, he’ll find out for himself. Oh, the 
beautiful lady!” and with that she burst into a 
loud wail and shut the door in the faces of the 
two. 

Joe’s chance was gone! That day his father 
met some of his old comrades, They drank 
together and set out on their tramps in company. 

The same night Stacey Beresford was brought 
back to the home out of which see had passed in 
smiling loveliness that spring morning. 

The ponies were turning a sharp curve in the 
road when a great elm-tree which they were cut- 
ting down in a field near by fell with a terrible 
crash, 
the road for some distance, their mistress vainly 
striving to hold them. On one side of the road 
was a bank which fell, steep and ragged, into a 
deep ravine. It was all over in an instant. 

Philip was picked up on the edge of the bank 
with only a few bruises. But they found his 
mother on the other side, lying in the rocky hol- 
low, beneath the ruins of her phaeton. 
her eyes and stared bewildered around her. Then 
she closed them again without a moan. 
Beresford’s eyes had looked their last on the 
world! 


The horses took fright, they dashed along 


She opened 


Stacey 


{ To bec mtinued. 


Eccentric WaGrER.—For an eccentric wager, 
the strangest was one laid at the beginning,of the 
present centyry. The sum staked was only five 
shillings, but the interest was very great when the 
terms of the bet were made public. It was a con- 
test between two men as to which should succeed 
in adopting the most singular and original costume 
The rivals appeared in the Castle Yard in York and 
submitted themselves to the jury who were to de- 
cide the question. One had his coat trimmed with 
bank-notes. Ten-guinea notes formed the lapels 
and pocket-flaps, and five-guinea notes the waist- 
coat and collar-band. His hat was trimmed with 
notes; he wore a purse full of gold coins as an or- 
nament on the brim of it, while a paper was 
pinned to his back, with the words, “John Bull.” 
His rival seems to have shown less wealth, but 
more ingenuity. 
like a woman, with petticoat, a silk stocking, and 
a slipper, his cheek rouged and heightened with 
patches; the other helf was that of a negro, wooly- 
headed, black-cheeked, booted, with spurs. There 
could be little doubt which ought to have gained the 
victory, and yet the five shillings were won by the 
wearer of the bank-notes. 


One-half of his body was dressed 


Do nor retail your troubles to your neighbor, 
for most likely he has more and worse troubles 
than you have, but has the good sense to keep still 
about them and bear them with resignation. 


her dimpled hand to her lips, tries to mimic the 
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VICTOR HUGO AND HIS LITTLE ONES. 
J ICTOR HUGO, who has written so many 
} beautiful books for France, has two little 
grandchildren, Jeanne and Georges, who 
The little boy, 
when he is ill, will not go to sleep unless his 
grandfather sits beside his bed and talks to him. 
The child who is sick or in pain is always his pet, 


hear his stories from his own lips. 


and the deep tones of his voice soften, and his eyes 


shine with the tenderest love when he speaks of 


his “ Jittle ones.” 
When the terrible siege of Paris was going on, 


a foreign army at the gates, and famine and tumults 
within, the little Jeanne was ill, and, they sup- 
posed, dying; but she is now rosy and well. Her 
grandfather wrote some exquisite lines to her, 
which were translated, I think, by Miss Hooper. 


“LINES TO A CHILD LYING ILL 
THE SIEGE. 


DURING 


“Tf you continue thus so wan and white; 
If I, one day, behold 
You pass from out our dull air to the light— 
You infant, I so old; 


‘If I the thread of our two lives must see 
Thus blent to human view, 
I who would fain know death was near for me, 


And far away for you; 


‘If your small hands remain such fragile things; 
If, in your cradle stirred, 
You have the mien of waiting there for wings, 


Like to some new-fledged bird ; 


“Not rooted to our earth you seem to be, 
If still, beneath the skies, 
You turn, 0 Jeanne, upon our mystery, 


Soft, discontented eyes! 


‘If I behold you, gay and strong no more; 
If you muse sadly thus; 
If you, behind you, have not shut the door 
Through which you came to us ; 


“Tf you no more, like some fair dame, I see 
Laugh, walk, be well and gay ; 
If like a little soul you seem to me 


That fain would fly away— 


“T’ll deem that to this world, where oft is blent 
rhe pall and swaddling band, 
You came but to depart—an angel sent 


To bear me from the land.” 


In his book called “ Ninety-three,” Victor Hugo 
beautifully describes the little children in the 
midst of a great war, doubtless inspired by the 
innocent sweetness and pretty sayings of his own 
grandchildren. As a touching contrast to the 
horrors of battle, he tells of some little ones who 
have heard the cannon for the first time. One 
rosy little creature sits up in her crib, and putting 
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unusual noise, “ Boom, boom.” So these infant 
souls, “always in the presence of a Heavenly 
Father,” live in a spiritual atmosphere of play 
and delight, and no idea of harm or evil enters to 
disturb them. 

Among the children in Victor Hugo’s books, 
there is a sketch of one little boy which shows his 
keen interest and deep tenderness wherever a 
child’s life is concerned, It was a little street-boy 
—a gamin—from Paris, called Gavroche. This 
little fellow had no father or mother to shield 
him from privation ; he slept upon boxes and door- 
steps, he learned only what he could catch from 
others here and there, and often went dinnerless 
and supperless, But the unfailing merriment of 
the child’s heart is unclouded, making ever 


Sunshine in a shady place.” 


Little Gavroche sang like a bird, and mixed 
together in his repertoire all the gay tunes he heard 
on the streets, and the chirping and the whistling 
of the birds in the gardens, Victor Hugo paints 
exquisitely the innate freshness of the litile heart 
under its dirty exterior. The ragged clothes, the 
pert answers, the slang and the profane words, do 
not keep the child from love of the laburnum 
flowers blooming over the high wall, or make him 
careless or selfish to two other children—mites of 
humanity—smaller and weaker than he is, whom 
he calls “My children,” with a comic air of 
patronage, and with whom he shares his dinner and 
his bed. 

Around this childish life the tumults and 
clamors of revolutionary Paris darken and in- 
crease; the troops have fired on the people, the 
streets were blocked with barricades and unsafe 
with flying missiles. In the midst of it was 
Gavroche, singing and chirping with a young 
voice as clear as a silver bugle. He was not 
afraid ; he wanted a gun, poor little fellow, to help 
the people. After awhile the cartridges were ex- 
hausted behind the barricade, and the daring child 
sprung lightly into the street where the smoke is 
scarcely cleared away from the last volley, to get 
the cartridges from the cartridge-boxes of the dead 
soldiers. He was seen by the soldiers, and another 
volley clouded the air; but above all rang the 
singing of the sweet, clear voice as the wind blew 
back the hair from his childish brow. Another 
shot and another; then the voice was hushed 
“This time he lay with his face on the pavement, 
and did not stir again. This little great soul had 
fled away.” 

Equally as touching, though less dramatic, is 
Victor Hugo’s story of the little girl, Cosette, with 
her unkind mistress, who will not allow her even 
to touch the doll which her own daughter plays 
with and caresses. The affection of the child for 
the doll is so earnest, and even reverent, in its fear 
of injury, and its yearning after some weaker thing 





that may be petted and protected, is so strongly 
drawn, that one recognizes in every word the 
heart of a great artist, who sympathizes with every 
living creature’s delight and pain. Nothing could 
be more vivid than the description of the little 
girl sent to the spring at night for water, and pass- 
ing through the shadowy woods, which seem all 
alive and astir with crackling twigs, and rustling 
leaves, and swaying boughs, and all the soft, mys- 
terious noises of insect life that become so distinct 
in the stillness and darkness. The whole forest 
seems to palpitate with life, and yague, moving 
shadows appear to hover on the outskirts of the 
darker recesses of the thickets. 

It is a very striking trait in our modern litera- 
ture that our greatest minds delight so thoroughly 
in the descriptions « 


f child-life, and enter so 
vividly into their ignorance, and wonder, and sur- 
prised delight. The circle of human thought 
grows fuller and tenderer as it includes the little 
ones, who in their innocence are so near Heaven. 
We see that French literature is not altogether 
sensational or superficial, while it contains such 
fresh and idyllic sketches; and to one who knows 
Victor Hugo’s history and home, behind these 
children, who are creations of his intellect and 
imagination, the real and familiar faces of little 
Georges and Jeanne appear. Companionship with 
them, and the continual care for their amusements 
and entertainment, must have endowed the sym- 
pathetic mind of the great author with a most 
subtle and quick insight into the nature and heart 
of childhood everywhere, for “love is ever the 
beginning of wisdom, as fire is of light.” 

bk. F. Mossy. 


THOSE young persons whose shyness proceeds 
from an undue self-consciousness may be benefited 
by the following remark of Sydney Smith: “I 
was once very shy, but it was not long before | 
made two very useful discoveries—first, that all 
mankind were not solely employed in observing 
me (a belief that all young people have); and, 
next, that shamming was of no use—that the world 
was very Clear-sighted, and soon estimated a man 
at his just value. This cured me, and I deter- 
mined to be natural and let the world find me 
out.” 


To PREVENT ANGER.—Asa preventive of anger, 
banish all tale-bearers and slanderers from your 
circle, for it is these that blow the devil’s bellows 
to rouse up the flames of rage and fury, by first 
abusing your ears, and then your credulity, and 
after that steal away your patience, and all this, 
perhaps, for a lie. To prevent anger, be not too 
inquisitive into the affairs of others, or what peo- 
ple say of yourself, or into the mistakes of your 
friends, for this is going out to gather sticks to 
kindle a fire to burn¢your own house. 
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ANECDOTES OF PAINTERS. 


ERNET, the grandfather of the late famous 
French painter of the same name, relates 
that he was once employed to paint a land- 

scape with a cave and St. Jerome in it. He 
accordingly painted the landscape with St. Jerome 
at the entrance of the cave. When he delivered 
the picture, the purchaser, who understood nothing 
of perspective, said: “ The landscape and the cave 
are well made; but the saint is not in the cave.” 

“T understand you, sir,” replied Vernet. “I 
will alter it.” 

He therefore took the painting, and made the 
shade darker, so that the saint seemed to sit farther 
in. The purchaser took the painting; but it again 
appeared to him that the figure was not in the 
cave. Vernet then obliterated the figure, and 
gave the picture to the purchaser, who now at last 
seemed perfectly satisfied. Whenever he showed 
the picture to strangers, he said: “ Here you have 
a picture by Vernet, with St. Jerome in the cave.” 

“But we cannot see the saint,’ the visitors 
would reply. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” the possessor would 
answer; “he is there; for I have seen him stand- 
ing at the entrance, and afterwards farther back, 
and am therefore quite sure that he is in it!” 

Of Gainsborough we are told that both himself 
and his neighbors were ignorant of his genius, 
until one day—he was then residing at Sudbury— 
seeing a country fellow looking wistfully over his 
garden wall, at some pears, he taught up a bit of 
board, and painted him so inimitably well that, 
the board being placed upon the wall, several of 
the neighboring gentry and farmers immediately 
recognized the figure of a thief who had paid many 
unwelcome visits to their gardens; and being, by 
means of this impromptu portrait, charged by one 
of them with the robbery of his orchard, the thief 
acknowledged his guilt, and agreed, in order to 
avoid a worse fate, to enlist. 

Sir John Sinclair, happening once to dine in 
company with David Wilkie, asked, in the course 
of conversation, if any particular circumstance had 
led him to adopt his profession. Sir John in- 
quired: “Had your father, mother, or any of your 
relations a turn for painting? or what led you to 
follow that art?” 

“To which Wilkie replied: “The truth is, Sir 
John, that you made me a painter.” 

“How! 1?” exclaimed the baronet. “I never 
had the pleasure of meeting you before.” 

Wilkie then gave the following explanation 
“When you were drawing up the -Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland, my father, who was a clergyman 
in Fife, had much correspondence with you re- 
specting his parish, in the course of which you 
sent him a colored drawing of a soldier in the 
uniform of your Highland Fencible Regiment. I 
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was so delighted with the sight, that I was con- 
stantly drawing copies of it; and thus, insensibly, 
I was transformed into a painter. 

Never, relates Haydon, was anything more 
extraordinary than the modesty and simplicity of 
Wilkie at the period of his production of “The 
Village Politicians.” Jackson told me he had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading him to send this 
celebrated picture to the Exhibition ; and said he: 
“T remember his bewildered astonishment at the 
prodigious enthusiasm of the people at the Exhibi- 
tion when it went, May, 1806.” 

On the Sunday after the private day and dinner, 
The News said: “A young Scotchman, by name 
Wilkie, has a wonderful work.” I (Haydon) im- 
mediately sallied forth, took up Jackson, and 
away we rushed to Wilkie. We found him in his 
parlor in Norton Street, at break fast. 

“Wilkie,” said I, “ your name is in the paper.” 


>? 


“Ts it, really ?” said he, staring with delight. 

I then read the puff ore rotundo (in a clear 
voice); and Jackson, I and he in an ecstasy joined 
hands and danced round the table. 

Anachronisms in painting are often very amus- 
ing. They are to be found in the works of all 
ages. Thus we have Verrio’s periwigged spectators 
of “Christ Healing the Sick ;” Abraham about to 
shoot Isaac with a pistol; an Ethiopian king in a 
surplice, boots and spurs; Belin’s “ Virgin and 
Child” listening to a violin ; and in Albert Diirer’s 
“Angel Driving Adam and Eve from Paradise,” 
the angel wearing a flounced petticoat. Then we 
have Cigoli’s “Simeon at the Circumcision” with 
spectacles on nose ; the Virgin Mary helping herself 
to a cup of coffee from a chased coffee-pot; and St. 
Jerome painted with a clock by his side. N. 
Poussin has represented “ The Deluge” with boats ; 
and “Rebecca at the Well” with Grecian archi- 
tecture in the background. And in a picture 
representing “ Lobsters in the Sea listening to the 
Preaching of St. Anthony of Padua,” the lobsters 
are red, though yet, it is to be presumed, unbdoiled. 

LAUGHTER As A MeEpicinE.—There is not the 
remotest corner or little inlet of the minute blocd- 
vessels of the human body which does not feel 
some wavelet from the convulsions occasioned by 
good, hearty laughter. The life principle, or the 
central man, is shaken to the innermost depths, 
sending new tides of life and strength to the 
surface, thus materiably tending to insure good 
health to the persons who indulge therein. The 
blood moves more rapidly, and conveys a differ- 
ent impression to all the organs of the body, as it 
visits them on that particular mystic journey 
when the man is laughing, from what it does at 
other times. For this reason every good, hearty 
laugh in which a person indulges lengthens his 
life, conveying as it does new and distinct stimu- 
lus to the vital forces. 
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Religions Reading, 


TRUST IN GOD. 


uncommon for those who are able to 
1e support of some trust in the Lord for 
, to be without this trust for others 
whom they love. Children or other relatives are 
dependent on them. The end is drawing near, 
and the fear of leaving those dear ones without 
adequate provision torments them with anxieties, 
These anxieties really come from their mistaken 
belief that it was they who in their own strength 
supplied the necessities of those who were depen- 
dent on them. Let them remember that they 


T is not 


feel tl 


themselves 


could not have given them a garment or a loaf of 


bread, if their Father in Heaven had not enabled 
them to do so. They may die, but that Father 
still lives, and His arm is not shortened or 
weakened because they die. The Father of the 
fatherless will count the hairs of their children’s 
heads—for they are His children, too—and be sure 
to keep them in comfort unless discomfort be 
better for and will give them abundant 
means, unless want and poverty will best promote 
their eternal welfare. And will they as parents 
be cruel enough to wish their children happy for 
the brief moments of this life at the cost of their 
unending happiness hereafter? 

our trust in our heavenly Father indicates, and in 
part arises from, our imperfect belief in another 
life. For, if our belief in that life were as dis- 
tinct, and definite, and free from doubt as it should 
be, it would be impossible for us to forget that this 
transitory life has no real value except in the pre- 
paration it permits for that life, Our natural man 
ls very slow to receive this belief in its fullness 
It tells us that we know that we live here, and do 
not know that we shall live there; and then we 
forget the unending happiness for which what we 
are permitted to suffer here is the appointed and 
the only means. Why it is so we do not know; 
and it is just here that our faith should come in, 
and be the substance of things hoped for and the 
evidence of things not seen. 

When the fears, the mental distress or exter- 
nal calamities which are necessary to advance our 
regeneration come to us, trust in God will give us 
consolation and strength, But it must not bea 
trust that our wishes will be gratified, and what 
we deem our wants supplied. That must not be. 
His wisdom cannot be governed by our wisdom. 
It must be a trust that He will so restrain the 
swelling waters that they shall not overwhelm us, 
and that out of apparent evil He will bring abid- 
ing good. It may be that poverty has come or is 
drawing near; that sickness threatens or has 
smitten us; that disappointment of our cherished 
wishes, or the fear of this has darkened our sky. 
Let us not strive for trust, merely in the hope that 
it will put an end to these calamities. They 
would not have come, if He who is perfectly wise 
did not see that they would be good for us. And 
because He loves us, we shall call upon Him in 
vain to withhold from us what may be the instru- 
ments of blessing. “Thy will, not mine be done.” 


hem ; 


When this is the very truth of our prayer, then 
will our trust in Him make it possible for His will to 


be done in us, and 


in all that concerns us.— Parsons. 


The feebleness of 





BEING SAVED. 


I’ we do not conquer selfishness in our lives, if 
we continue selfish, we cannot be happy any- 
where; we have not been happy before death, 

and we shall not be happy after death. But many 
say: “If I can but get into Heaven at last—just 
get in—I shall be so happy.” You won’t unless 
you get into a heavenly state before you go. An owl 
is not happy when it gets into the sunshine, 


although a dove rejoices in the beautiful light of 


heaven. And why? Because the owl’s nature is 
contrary to the nature of light and beauty. And, 
it is just so with a selfish spirit. For what is 
selfishness? It is the desire to have everything for 
ourselves, and nothing for any one else. 

Suppose there are twelve selfish persons put 
together, and placed in a palace, with every en- 
joyment at their disposal, but each one is trying 
to get the whole for himself; every one has got 
eleven enemies constantly looking out to see how 
they can over-reach him, And how can persons 
so principled possibly be happy? On the other 
hand, let the spirit of Christ rule—let a man be 
saved from his sin by fighting against his selfish- 
ness, and he will be happy anywhere. How often 
we forget, and think it is only believing in cer- 
tain propositions that is the work of religion. It 
is so believing that we conquer our seliishness, and 
if not so, ourreligionisasham. “ He that taketh 
not his cross and followeth after me, is not worthy 
of me.” “Ifa man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me.” Does any one say: “I can’t doit; if I don't 
look after myself, who would look after me? In 
this world it is everybody for himself and God for 
us all.” That is the very reason why the world is 
such a miserable world. So many act on this 
principle still, though in every age it has failed. 
Although the world has tried all sorts of schemes; 
has put bad men into grand palaces, they have 
been unhappy. The rich and the noble have tried 


all plans to make themselves happy; have built 


great houses; have had a large number of ser- 
vants; yet some of these are among the most mis- 
erable of mankind. Though in ever so splendid 
mansions, if the spirit is not right, there will be 
no happiness. That is the reason why we have so 
much yet of which to complain. 

One has thought and believed his creed to be 
the right one; another says that he is right; a 
third thinks that neither of their creeds is right, 
but his view is the one to make people happy. It 
is not believing in any creed or no creed that 
makes people happy ; but to act upon this, which 
is the essence of all belief—the belief in Jesus 
Christ, when he says: “That thou shalt love the 
Lord with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. Jhis is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” He who believes these so as to em- 
body them in himself, and subdue everything in 
himself that is contrary to them; he who believes 
showing he believes by doing it; he who passes 
his days in the effort to form his soul into the 
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BOYS’ 


image of Jesus Christ, by power from 
Christ; 
the work of salvation—of being saved from his 
sins. 

This is actual salvation, and he finds it in being 
a better man, a kinder man, a juster man and a 
happier man, every day he lives. He 
complish it at once. It is not a dream or a fancy. 
It is work, it is the battle of life. It is the Chris- 
tian campaign, against whatever is against happi- 
ness and against Heaven. ‘“ Thekingdom of God 


ND GIRLS’ 


Jesus | 
he is the manly worker who is completing | 
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is not Lo, here! or lo, there! but the kingdom of 
God is within you.” There is the kingdom of 
God, and it descends into man’s soul in proportion 


| as the spirit of Jesus con quers in him the spirit of 


selfishness in allof tts ramifications. As he advances, 
step by step, getting victory after victory over 


cannot ac- | every passion, every temper, every thought—every- 


thing that tends to make unhappiness within, and 
unhappiness at home—he will know he is on the 
way to Heaven, because Heaven is in him.— Bay- 


P ley. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury, 


THE BOY AT THE DYKE. 


| ET me tell you a story about a littie boy in 





Holland, which I read in a book a good many 

years ago. Perhaps you have seen it before; 
but no matter; you will like to read it over aie, 
Iam sure. This little boy was on his way home, 
one night, from a village, to which he 
sent by his father on an errand, when he noticed 
the water trickling through a narrow opening in 
the dyke, a large bank which had been built up to 
keep out the sea. He stopped, 
what would happen if the hole were not closed. 


Ile knew, for he had often heard his father tell of 


the sad disasters which had come from small be- 
ginnings, how, in a few hours, the opening would 
become bigger and let in the mighty mass of water 
yressing on the dyke, until the whole defense 
ate washed away, the rolling, dashing, angry sea 
would sweep on to the next village, destroying 
life and property, and everything in its way. 
Should he run home and alarm the villagers, it 
would be dark beforethey could arrive ; and the 
hole, even then, might be so large as to defy all 
attempts to close it What could he do to prevent 
such terrible ruin?—he only a little boy! I will 
tell you what he did. He vat down on the bank 
of the canal, stopped the opening with his hand, 
and patiently awaited the passing of a villager. 
But no one came. Hour after hour rolled slowly 
by, yet there sat the heroic boy, in cold and dark- 
ness, shivering, wet and tired, 
his hand against the water that tried to pass the 
dangerous breach. All night he stayed at his post. 
At last morning broke, when a clergyman, walk- 
ing up the canal, heard a groan, and looked around 
to see where it came from. 

“Why are you there, my child?” he asked, 
seeing the boy and surprised at his strange posi- 
tion. 

‘Lam keeping back the water, sir, and saving 
the village from being drowned,” answered the 
child, with lips so benumbed with cold that he 
could hardly speak. Then the astonished minister 
relieved the ow and sent him to alarm the vil- 
lagers, who came out and mended the dyke, thus 
removing the danger which threatened hundreds 
of lives and vast amounts of property. 

Heroic boy! What a noble spirit of self-de- 
votedness he had shown! And what was it that 
sustained him through that lonesome night? 
Why, when his teeth chattered, his limbs trembled 
and his heart was wrung with anxiety, did he not 


| fy to his home? 


had been! 


and thought of 


but stoutly pressing | 


What thought bound him to his 


seat? Was it not the responsibility of his posi- 
tion? Did he not resolve to brave all the fatigue, 


the danger, the cold, the darkness, rather than per- 
mit the ruin that would come if he deserted his 
post? His mind pictured the quiet homes and 
beautiful farms of the people all desolated by 
floods of water, and he said to himself: “1 will 
stay here or die at my post.” 

Now, dear young readers, is there not a sense in 
which every boy and girl occupies a position of even 
far more responsibility than that of the little Hol- 
lander on that dark and lonesome night? By the 
good or bad influence which you exert you may 
be the means of turning a tide of wretchedness 
and ruin or a pure stream of goodness on the world. 
God has given you somewhere a post of duty to oc- 
cupy, and you cannot get above or below your obli- 
gations to be faithful to it. You are as responsible, if 
you leave your work undone, as if you doit badly. 
You cannot excuse yourself by saying: “I am no- 
body ; I have no influence ;’ for no one is so mean 
or obscure that he has no influence; and you have 
it, whether you will or not, and are responsible for 
the good or evil that may come of it. 

Lay all this up in your hearts, dear children, 
and resolve that at all times, and in all places, 
you will do whatever lies in your power to hold 
back the evil waters of wickedness that are for- 
ever trying to break through and destroy the souls 
of men. : 

As I lifted my eyes from the sheet on which the 
last sentence was written, they rested on a slip of 
paper, on which was printed the following inci- 
dent, headed, “Bleased are the Peacemakers.” 
You will see how one of the boys, Edgar Simms, 
like the brave little Hollander, put his hand to 
the breach and stopped the angry waters that were 
about breaking through and flooding two human 
souls with evil passions. 

“It is none of rg business; if they want to 
quarrel, let them. 1 don’t quarrel myself, and | 
sha’n’t meddle with other boys’ quarrels, and J 
shouldn’t advise you to; and Harry Eames 

valked homeward with a most satisfied look, while 
Edgar Simms, the boy to whom he made the re- 
mark, turned, with a troubled face, toward the boys 
who were disputing, saying to himself: “I wish 
they wouldn’t! And there’s Tim’s sister, too, feeling 
so badly about it! I mean to try and part them.” 

He found the cause of contention was but a 


slight matter ; as with a few quieting words and 
“Come, boys, stop now, and let’s have a 


cheery 
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| 

game at ball,” the rufiled tempers were smoothed, | 

and all was calm again. : 
When Harry reached the corner of the street he 

cast a glance back, and seeing that the storm had 
yassed, concluded to return and enjoy the game; | 
but the good angels, who looked down upon the 
little scene, sang, “‘ Blessed are the peacemakers !” 


SELF-MADE. 

O much is said and written in praise of self- 
S made men, that young people are apt to fall 
~ into the delusion that some successful people 
are not self-made. But this is an error of which 
they cannot be too early dispossessed. You may 
have Cresus for your father, and may move in the 
most distinguished social circle, yet you can never 
acquire true greatness in any department of effort 

without hard and persevering labor. 
Many a rich merchant’s son has been placed in 
the most advantageous position for acquiring a 
practica] business education, yet has utterly failed 








to meet his parents’ expectaticns, simply because hx 
did not chose to make himself a good business 
man. 

I knew three sons of a college president who 
had every facility for acquiring an excellent edu- 
sation, but who utterly threw away their privileges 
and grew up worthless idlers, a real curse to any 
community where they were located. They were 
all bright boys, who if they had been self-made 
might aa been blessings to the world and an 
honor to their parents. 

Do not trust, boys, to your social standing, or 
your father’s money to give you a position in the 
world. You must be the architects of your own 
fortunes, you must be self-made men, or utter fail- 
ures, There is no “royal road.” You cannot 
take goodness or greatness second-handed. 

Then gird up your minds for a strong, hard race 
in this good, new year, and let its close find you far 
on your way in the road to true knowledge and ex- 
cellence. There is nothing that will so conduce to 
your happiness as you go along as the thought that 
you are surely making progress. J. E. McC. 


Gly Home Circle, 


SEASONABLE HINTS FROM “PIPSEY.’ =| 


A 7OW that the winter season is beginning to 
show its white teeth, let us talk of seasonable 
LY things. 

Just before we sat down to write this morning, 
we went into the closet to look over the winter 
clothing, to eee what could be made as good as 
new and what would be required entirely new. 
There are only three of us left now in the old 
home, . First we looked over the deacon’s clothes. 
There were two pairs.of pantaloons about half 
worn out, but with good linings. Patches are 
bulky, and they will give a nice old man a sort of 
a dead-beat look, no matter what may be his 
claims to respectability. So we will bridge over 
that difficulty. We will rip up the seams in the 
legs and body without interfering with the waist- 
band or pockets, wash them well through two or 
three hot suds, dry and press smoothly, and then 
cut out the worn and thin places, and use them 
for patterns in cutting new pieces for patches, 
which will be sewed in, pressed and then sewed 
up with the seams. Don’t you see how easily this 
is done, how smooth and neat they will look when 
finished, with never a hint that they are old and 
patchy and have seen better days? Why, we can 
make over, and make into “second best,” such 
clothing, and it will be quite as good as new. We 
think after one gets the fit, gets acquainted with a 
garment, it is well to make it last as long as pos- 
sible. There were two good vests that can be 
newly bound with braid, the button-holes worked 
over, buttons tightened, a fresh buckle-strap put 
on, and they will carry him through the winter, 
and he will come out “clear and smiling,”, as the 
old song says, in the spring. 

(Wait a minute! Lily is knotting comforts up- 
stairs, and she calls us to come and help spread on 
the cover. We run up the stairs, two steps at a 
clip, help to place the calico, say, “ Why what a | 


little lady you are!” when we see how exact her 
work is, and then we run down again.) 

The coat—well, it will answer to husk corn in, 
and haul wood, and feed calves, and finally wear 
on butchering-days. But it is faded and frayed. 
We will rip cpen the sleeves and make the lower 
side new from the elbows down, and will put on 
new cuffs and new buttons, and set in a newer 
front so as to make stronger button-holes. The 
collar is sviled, and we will cleanse that with 
ammonia and hot water, and the grease-spots on 
the shoulder we will remove with benzine. We 
look over his socks, and find some of them past 
saving. But Mrs. West wants to buy some good 
soft soap, and we will let her do footing, and heel- 
ing, and toeing to pay for it. The nice mittens, a 
present from Aunt Paity, are just as good as new; 
he prized them so much, that he hardly wore them 
at all last winter. When he tears out the heels of 
his socks with new boots with faulty counters, we 
don’t fret over them; we think the greater annoy- 
ance is his; for if anything tries the patience of a 
boy or a man, it is to have boots fair to look upon 
on the outside, but of the ballcy sort, that will go 
so far and no farther, And while we sympathize 
with them, we would take a soft, new piece of 
repellant cloth and make a gentle patch of it for 
the poor heel so rudely torn out. ‘hat is better 
than to scold. 

For men working with rough timber, or boards 
or saw-logs in the winter-time, we would make 
cloth mittens to save good gloves or yarn mittens. 
Take odd bits of cloth left in cutting out garments, 
or take an old pair of trousers which, when worn 
past all use, will have good cloth left from the 
knee down, at the back part of the leg. This 
cloth, lined with some soft material, will do very 
well., For a pattern, lay down a knitted mitten 
and cut around it, making great allowance; stitch 
a strip of elastic half way around the wrist, fit in a 
sizable thumb with a gore, and the mittens are done. 
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(Wait a minute. A student has called to borrow | 
a school-book— Loomis’s Geometry—and we must 
tell him in what room he will find such books. | 
My! what a boy! He wants to impress us; and 
so when we say, “How are you getting on this 
term, Mr. Smith?’ he breaks out into a dazzling 
smile, and says: “I progress very satisfactorily, | 
thank you; and I am the only one in our family 
that is interested in literary pursuits; and I hope | 
to make my mark in the literary world; and no 
money would tempt me to part with what little 
knowledge I have gained in literary acquire- 
ments.” We presume he learned his speech =a) 
the occasion. ) 

While looking over old things in the clothes- 
closet, we came upon some nubias, one white with 
a blue edge, and one white with a pale yellow 
edge. And a pretty fancy came to us which we 
will tell the mothers. These will work over into 
dainty baby-wear by letting them out to the largest 
size, large enough for little spreads to put over the 
babies in their cribs. They can have a fleecy 
lining of snowy canion flannel, a little fine batting 
between; and wherever the stitch comes, say five 
or six inches apart, can be fastened a little knot of 
very narrow ribbon—blue to match the blue-edged 
nubia, and yellow to correspond with the yellow- 
edged one. They will certainly be pretty and 
warm, and with care they will last long enough 
to pay for making. They can have bindings of 
ribbon to match likewise. 

We have a new claimant on our love now— 
Ida’s baby, a darling little girl four weeks old. 
Her name is Kitty Louise. Nothing could make 
us any happier than these two babies have; they 
nestle right down into our hearts, the dear little 
beauties. When we laid the precious baby before 
the deacon, he looked at it—his baby’s beby—and 
his short lgugh was full of emotion; it seemed 
more like a stifled cry than a laugh. 

(Wait another minute. A rap at the door; a 
man has called ; we shake hands, because he looks 
so embarrassed; he asks for the deacon; the 
deacon’s in the corn-field ; will he not come in and 
wait until the deacon comes to dinner; see the 
clock points a quarter till twelve. He tussles his 
hard hands one over the other in a bashful way ; 
he looks up the stove-pipe; he scans the big 
geography bing open on the lounge, and then, 
lapping out his tongue, he asks how the deacon is 
prospering. We reply that the deacon prospers 
finely. Just then Lily comes in from the cellar 
with the bread and butter and cream, and we tip 
her a wink which she understands. She frees her 
hands hurriedly, and presents him with the right 
one, saying: “ How glad we are to see you, Jose- | 
phus! You are just in time for dinner, and we re 

lad of that. Does us good to see your face again. 

Tow nice this is!” ‘Then she rings the bell, and 
father comes and makes Joseph welcome. Poor 
fellow! Papa says if you lift a man socially you 
lift him morally ; and—Joseph was in the peni- 
tentiary once, and though he tries hard to live a 
correct life, he will drink, and will forget a 
manhood. ) 

We tried our hand lately making afghans for 
the babies’ carriages, and we succeeded so well 
that we want to tell the women how to make such 
things after our plan. It seems so strange that we, 
Pipsey, can fashion a baby’s carriage-robe ; we can 
hardly believe our own eyes, and that these pretty | 





and useful things are specimens of our own handi- 
work, 

One is made of one yard of Turkish toweling, 
hemmed. We took about four ounces of zephyr 
of a pretty shade of blue, made into balls and 
sewed on about three inches apart in regular 
squares. When finished, we held it over steam, 
which swelled and pufied them out beautifully. 
Bound with blue ribbon is pretty; or a shirred 
ribbon set on near the edge; ora fringe of blue 
zephyr. We bound ours, because we were saving 
of time and hurried to get it off our hands. 

Zephyr afghans are very pretty either crocheted 
in stripes or by commencing with one stitch and 
increasing to fifteer.; then crochet eighteen times 
with fifteen stitches; then narrow down to one 
stitch, They must be knit afghan stitch. If a 
dark one is desired, let the colors be seal-brown 
and blue, or clouded green, or any colors that will 
not fade. 

We think the prettier one of the two we made 
last. We did not want them alike. That for the 
little boy, Shirley, we made of common cheesc- 
cloth, with both sides alike. Instead of batting, 
we used two layers of cotton wadding, and tacked 
closely and evenly, and at every tack we fastened 
on worsted or zephyr balls, which, when steamed, 
puffed out satisfactorily, We crocheted the edges 
with the same shade, and tied in a fringe. Ours 
was just one yard square without the fringe. The 
edge must be turned in and run with a coarse 
thread before it is crocheted. 

At first we thought we could not make the balls; 
we did not know how to make them puff out so 
round and full; but with a little experience one’s 
fingers become deft enough. We wound the 
zephyr around a bit of card-board a few times, 
then caught the needle through and sewed it firmly 
in its place, then cut and trimmed it, which, after 
steaming, rounded each ball out perfectly. 

But to go back to the clothes-closet again. We 
find a twenty-five cent basket-cloth goods, very 
serviceable for winter—not to wear ven we wash, 
and bake, and mop, and sweep, but afternoons, 
when we sew and do light work, and on days that 
are not the busy ones of the week. But for us 
women who are white and chilly, and have thin 
blood, waterproof goods is the best thing. Let the 
dress be made plain and close, and short enough 
to clear the ground, and well lined about the waist 
and sleeves; then, with sensible underwear, we 
can face the winter right cheerfully. There is a 
great deal of good cheer in a knit sacque, or one 
made of flannel; and these close-knit hoods are 
good, too, for winter. 

The combinativn-suits are a god-send to most 
women, and we hope this style may remain in 
vogue the longest of any. Every good breadth in 
an old dress, or in an old-style overskirt, is valu- 
able, and will find its place somewhere. Some of 
the prettiest dresses we have seen have been made 
of even three kinds of goods, number three being 
used for collar, cuffs and trimmings. 

(Wait a minute.) A long minute that was— 
two whole days and nights! Well, just then, 
when we were beginning to tell you how to make 
old clothes into new ones, the deacon marched a 
gentleman into the room, and right up to our 
desk, with: “ Now, sir, there she is—my daughter 
Pipsey—alive and smiling. And now, Pipsissi- 
way, look at this man, and tell me who he is, 
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You’ve played ‘peep’ with him in babyhood 
through the slats in your granny’s rocking-chair 
hundreds of times; and you’ve played ‘keep 
house’ Jater’n that; and he’s been your beau at 
singing-schools, and you've aung out of the same 
old Missouri Harmony; and now up and shake 
hands with him, and make him welcome.” 

We looked up. Surely we’d never seen that 
man before! His nose reared up in the centre 
and at the tip in such a peculiar manner, that 
surely, if we'd ever, ever seen that hillocky nose 
we could not have forgotten it! His head was as 
bald as a jug, only for a little fringe of yellowish- 
grayish hair around it, and just below his hat; 
his chin was peaked, and had a habit of quivering 


and quaking in a vague, uncertain way ; the tops of | 


his ears kind of hung over in a flapping manner, 
and when he smiled his mouth formed itself into 
a \Y shape, with the points turning up. He 
smiled, and seemed to enjoy our embarrassment. 
What asmile! We did not want to be uncourte- 
ous, 8) we rose and extended our hand, with: 
“We are glad to see you, sir, even though we do 
not recognize you. And go you are one of our old 
schoolmates!” And we shook hands. We don’t 
know whether we saluted rudely or not, but he 
shook all over, as though he were a man made of 
pine shingles or of pasteboard. 

“ And so you don’t recognize Sim McCracken ?” 
said father. 


SAVING TIME. 


FIND, as many a one has done before me, that 
it is much easier to preach than to practice. 
I have been faithfully trying for weeks to 
have another little chat with the readers of the 
“Home Circle” about “saving time,” and until 
now could, by no means, “save time” to do so. 
There seems to be such an incessant demand on 
the time and energy of mothers in general, that it 
is certainly an important question whether there 
is no way to obviate any part of the difficulty. I 
have read somewhere lately, that one does not, and 
need not expect to have strength given him to bear 
the burdens rightfully belonging to another. 
I wonder if many of us are not staggering under 


| a heavier load than we need to bear. It is seldom 


that mothers require much help from their chil- 
dren; yet there are innumerable little things 
which little girls can do—and which they are 
more than willing, even giad to do—which will 
save to a surprising extent both time and strength 
There is no earthly reason why boys should not 
be taught to assist in many ways about the house 
If always accustomed to do so, they are not awk- 
ward or stupid about such things; neither are 
they unwilling, unless carefully taught that any 
such occupation detracts from their present boyish 
dignity and future manliness. Many men expect 


| to be waited upon in even the most trifling matters, 


And that was little Simeon! And then we/and are not altogether to blame for it, either. I 


shook hands again, and sat and visited until we 
were called out to tea just at sunset. 

That was two days ago. We have been down 
to the village with Simeon in his buggy, and over 
to the old home of his childhood, and he has in- 
vited us to go with him to church on Sabbath. 
He says we have not changed at all, that we are 
the same Pipsey that he remembers in the long 
ago. He wears the widest scarf on his hat that 
we ever saw; it covers the whole crown. The 
poor fellow lost his wife last winter, and his home 
is broken up for the present. He is visiting about 
in hopes that it may cheer him and make times 
seem pleasanter. We told him to leave all his 
laundry work at our house; that his little mite of 
a washing could go in with ours as well as not. 
He sighs frequently, and roams about with his 
hands crossed behind him and his head down 
meditatively. Sometimes he hums to himseif 
little extracts of hymns, and sometimes he chants 
them melodiously. 

To think that we didn’t recognize Simeon! 
But then no man would Jook like himself after a 
mustang had fallen across the bridge of his 
nose. 

He is very fond of mush and milk, and last 
evening we made some just before bed-time for the 
deacon and him. He ate it in a way that grand- 
mother used to say was “ praise to the cook.” 

Just as we lighted ha kene and gave it to him 
last night at eleven o’clock, we spoke in a cheerful 
way, and told him that discouragements and sor- 
row were the lot of all; that perhaps his last days 
might be his best; that in time he might marry 
again and his heart be healed, 

Poor fellow! we will never forget the expression 
in his smitten face and in his mournful eyes, as he 
answered with emotion: “O Pipsey, my dear 
friend, that’s just where you hey me!” 

Pipsey Ports. 


| and to ourselves. 


know of many mothers to-day who are bringing 


j}up whole families of boys to be just such men. 


They wait upon their sons with willing submission, 
and insist upon the daughters of the family doing 
the same, 

I have seen a specimen of humanity, stout and 
able-bodied, six feet in height, and with perfect 
ability to use his limbs, come into a house and 
demand a dozen articles, more or less, in rapid 
succession, located in various spots, ranging from 
cellar to garret; his wife immediately drops every- 
thing, and rushes in all directions, to do the bid- 
ding of her lord and master! 

In such a case she is almost wholly to blame ; 
she is bearing the burdens of another—using time 
which she needs to accomplish her own particular 
labors; and if this sort of thing is carried on from 
day to day and from week to week, there is no 
possibility of saving time for recreation or im- 
provement. No woman has a right to deteriorate 


| into a mere household drudge. If God has given 


to her a measure of good looks, talents and health, 
He meant them to be of some use. 

Do not, dear sisters, neglect your dress and ap- 
pearance, give up your music, your reading, any 
little accomplishment you may possess, and wonder 
after awhile that your husband ceases to treat you 
as you expect and deserve. We all want to be 
companions for our children; we do not want to 
see them growing away from us, gaining in 
knowledge and grace, while we are steadily retro- 
grading and mtd the breach. We can help 
it, and it is our duty todo so. We owe it to them 

But in order to read and keep 
up with current literature, science, etc., we must 
act with forethought and determination. Work 
must be arranged and systematized, plans laid for 
days beforehand, as a general ves plan a cam- 
paign. Children must do their part, and be 
taught to do it cheerfully, and many ways of econo- 
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mizing time will suggest themselves to each one, 
suited to her own peculiar circumstances. One 
person cannot lay down rules for another, except 
in a general way. 

To leave theory, and talk for a moment on 
practice, Said a lady, one day, in recounting to a 
neighbor her various hindrances of that morning: 
“T had finally commenced to iron, when, of course, 
I had to stop again to wash potatoes for dinner.” 

This is only one little thing, but our lives are 
made up of just such trifles. No one who had 
tried washing potatoes by the quantity would ever 
again be reduced to the necessity of preparing 
enough for one meal when hurried with other 
work. Vegetables can be prepared for a week, or 
even a month ahead, and it will require but a few 
moments, while to be obliged to stop every day, 
or twice a day, takes nearly as long each time. 
When clearing tables, pare and slice potatoes that 
are left, put them at once into a clean spider ready 
to fry for another meal. A little attention to salt- 
cellars, butter-plates, etc., when putting them 
away, insure their readiness for the next meal. 

And just here, in conclusion, let me suggest a 
method of dish-washing which I read of a year 
or two ago, and have tried since, much to my 
satisfaction. Pile plates, saucers, etc., neatly, ac- 
cording to size, in a pan, and pour boiling water 
over and through them, letting them stand for a 
few moments while attending to some other matter. 


Then take out, and throw away the water, which | 
has removed all grease, and, as you will find, | 


nearly everything adhering to them. Then wash 
in luke-warm water with toilet soap, and rinse with 
boiling water. Done in this manner, dish-washing 
is no drudgery, but really as pleasant as any other 
work. Pour boiling water into Kettles, spiders, 
dripping-pans, etc., add a little ammonia, and they 
are nearly clean at once. This method also saves 
the hands; and if we can keep our hands from be- 
coming red and swollen, and having a parboiled 
appearance, we certainly have a right to do so. 
Try it, and I am sure you will not regret it 
Mrs. Evia R. BLAKE. 


THE SCHOOL OF FRUGALITY. 
FIRST SESSION, 
FIRST TERM—INFANCY. 
HILE many condemn the too common ne- 
glect of girls’ education in the domestic 
duties of life, others complain of over- 
worked women, who after marriage never find 
time for mental culture. These extremes do truly 
exist, but it seems that one should counterbalance 
the other; as women after marriage have a life- 
time of practice and experiment (after all “ ex- 
perience is the best teacher’) in housewifery, it 
may be well to leave the youthful mind the whole 
field for the cultivation of the other arts and 
sciences. However this may be, there should be 
a School of Frugality connected with every institu- 
tion of learning in the land; aye, it should exist 
in every household. This would compass the 
whole subject, from the improvident waste of time 
in childhood, to the lavish expenditure of fortunes 
in old age; and whatever the education outside of 


this school, there would be a check-line, a guide | 


for all the years to come, which would compel a 
sparing use or appropriation of moneys or commo- 
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dities—a judicious use of anything to be expended, 
let it be time or talent. There would not then 
exist that false notion so detrimental to all pru- 


parsimony which is an excess of frugality, and 
which children are taught to despise. 
| Frugality is always a virtue, and when a man 
in office exercises that careful management of 
| money which expends nothing unnecessarily, and 
applies what is used to a profitable purpose, it is 
accounted to him as wisdom and judgment, and is 
sure to make him so popular as to re-elect him to 
offices of the highest trust in the gift of the people. 
Housekeeping is administration on a small scale, an | 
}every woman should be fitted to fill that office to 
| which she has been elected from the foundation of 
the world; This destiny for woman is almost in- 
evitable, and her educators commit a grave error, 
if not a sin, in neglecting to teach her from child- 
hood, the first principles of administration: that 
use of everything in which nothing is wasted. 
Were the proper attention paid to this branch 
| there would not be such a cry of incompetent 
housekeepers and worn-out women. They could 
enjoy the benefits arising from that expenditure of 
time and means which can fit the surplus of one 
into the absence of the other with such dove-tail 
exactness that no ground is left uncovered, nor is 
any material so far overlaping as to be unnecessary 
lor extravagant. Then would thrift, the etlect of 
frugality, ensue. “Every wise woman buildeth 
her house; but the foolish plucketh it down with 
her hands.” “A prudent wife is from the Lord.” 
says our great pattern of wisdom. Alse, “He 
becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand ; but 
the hand of the diligent maketh rich.” In lan- 
guage almost synonymous, Johnson says: ‘‘ With- 
out frugality none can become rich, and with it 


few would be poor,” and Webster says: “He 
seldom lives frugally that lives by chance.” Then 


there must be a school for establishing a system of 
economic living, and this school mut hold its first 
session in the nursery, by the very cradle of the 
infant. But how through books can we reach the 
mind of the child? Through the medium of the 
| mother, of course. Thus, at last, our first scholars 
must be grown up men and women, the parents of 
| children whom they do not wish to arrive at ma- 
turity only to spend, like the prodigal in riotous liy- 
ing, that property accumulated by hands hard with 
honest toil, and heads gray with careful specula- 
tion, 
No school is perfect without its regulations, nor 
can the scholar obey till he has learned the rules, 
nor is it necessary to learn them, if they are not 
enforced. ) 
Rule I. The ipfant must receive attention at 
regular hours, and before it becgmes impatient. 
| Rule ll. This attention must never be in ex- 
cess, till the little human is worn-out or surfeited. 
Rule III. The dress must be simple, but com- 
fortable and clean. 
| For the observance of these rules satisfactorily, 
the mother must study the wants not the whims of 
her children; and when they are old enongh to 
sit at table, do not hasten to heap upon their plates 
whatever they cry for, but know what is good for 
them, how much, and give accordingly, never 
helping the second time till all on the plate has 
been consumed. Do not give bread in such ex- 
cess that it will be scattered in crumbs on the floor, 
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for flies become the Lazari which eat of the crumbs 
which fall (too often) from the poor man’s table, 


In the matter of dress, let the laws or health and 
decency be your guide. Obedience and a sunny 


and more than twelve baskets full of fragments might | temper make a child far more lovely than sashes 


be gathered up after the multivude of spoiled chil- 
dren have been filled. Therefore when your child 
asks for a loaf do not give her a “stone,” but a 
small piece, and if this dividing with her seem 
selfish, and she take offense, and redden, and swell 
up, and dash her willful little body upon the hard 
floor, and stiffen her determined little limbs, with 
a long, ominous silence-like nature catching her 
breath for a thunder-clap, just anticipate the event 
a little, and divert her mind from imaginary 
wrong to a real smarting vigorously applied, for 
nothing so allays internal pain as detraction by 
external application. “The rod and reproof give 
wisdom ; but a child left to himself bringeth his | 
mother to shame.” 

In correcting always be consistent. (‘‘Oh! in- 





consistency, thy name is woman.”) Do not at one 
time pacify by gratifying the caprices, and at an- 
other, by adopting severe measures. Sustain your 
character as mistress so well that the child may | 
understand her subjection. Maintain your hold 
upon her respect, and she will soon see right in all 
your ways. Vacillation begets uncertainty, and 
uncertainty experiment, and experiment success, 
and when the child once succeeds in overcoming 
the mother, she holds in her hands the reins of 
the chariot of the sun with its four fiery steeds, 
Morning, Fire, Inflame, Burn. In the very morn- 
ing of life her temper will ever be on j/ire, it will 
inflame and burn to the very consuming of her 
mother’s heart, and result, like Phaeton’s steeds, in 
her own destruction. 
Never render others uncomfortable, by crowding 
children to the first table to be waited upon to the 
neglect of your guests, nor allow them to clamor 
for pickles, jellies or preserves, nor have their 
plates heaped with rich viands or deserts to be 
eaten or fingered over till it is not fit for anything, | 
not even the cat—thus sowing the seed of waste- 
fulness and disease. Milk should be the chief 
diet of young children, and should meals be de- 
layed, let them have this at their accustomed hour, 
or a piece of bread, Never allow constant eating 
between meals. It destroys \the appetite and | 
makes waste. Economize labor in dish- washing | 
by making one plate serve for all the courses 
which a child should eat. Where the food is put 
down in child’s portions, a large plate gives room 
enough for a bit of pudding, and a small cup is 
safe in the hands of a child, and this should con- | 
tain milk—not coffee, unless greatly diluted. 
Never allow a child to ery for what brother has, | 
nor pacify her with a handsomer goblet, nor turn 
over each cup that is poured, to her, and supply 
brother with a fresh one, till a half dozen teacups 
and saucers have been used and left standing full 
of coffee quite sweet, but full of infant slobbers, 
then get up and march off your noisy troop and 
leave grandma all the dishes to wash. Extrava- | 
gance springs often from want of feeling. It is a | 
mistaken kindness to help other people’s children 
without consulting them, for only the mother 
knows what the child will eat and what she will 
play in with a pretense of eating. Therefore, | 
always be ready to suggest to your hostess what 
you would like your own children to have, and 
teach them to restrain themselves and behave with | 
becoming mocesty. | 





and white shoes. Children’s toys should be spell- 
ing and counting blocks, —- tools or ma- 
chinery. These should be few and kept in their 
places by the little owners. Never allow whole- 
sale destruction of toys, but teach the child to save 
everything. Close of first term. 
M. L. Savers, 
FROM MY CORNER. 
No, 44. 
When the twilight shadows gather, 
As night's sable curtain falls, 
And the firelight, flickering lower, 
Casts its shadows on the walls; 


Then I muse o'er days departed, 
And the faces loved and gone, 
Come around me in the gloaming, 

By the power of memory, drawn. 


Tender looks they seem to give me, 
Silent words they speak again, 

Till they slowly fade and vanish, 
Leaving only sad, sweet pain, 


O any of you, my readers, love this twilight 
1) hour better than any other? There are 

some who find greater charms in the early 
morning, when the day is in its first dawn of beauty, 
when, in summer-time, the song of newly-wakened 
birds greets the ear, and the dew sparkles on grass 
and flowers, and all nature looks fresh and bright. 
Others like best the full glory and brilliancy of 
the sunlight in later hours, or the starry splendor 
of winter nights. All are equally beautiful in 
their time and place, but when I wish to think 
quietly, or when sad moods are on me, and it is a 
pleasure to indulge in memories and sad fancies, 
then give to me, at this season of the year, the 
quiet hour “in the edge of the dark”—as the 
Welsh express it—before the lamps are lighted, or 
the circle gather around for talk, or reading. 
’Tis then that cherished memories come, like 
phantoms gliding down the aisles of time—some 
filled with a sweetness that makes the heart yearn 
over them with a vain longing for their reality 
once more. Some sad and painful, yet holding a 
fascination that makes us linger over them, loth 
to turn away. 

There are eyes into which we seem to look, and 
see again the unspoken words which were so dear, 
and the light which made earth brighter for us. 
There are presences which seem so near, so tangi- 
ble, we can almost touch them. Then as they fade 
away, what a lonely feeling it leaves. 

But the thoughts are not all sad ones. There 
are mingled memories of many pleasant things 
during the past year, that bring gleams of light. 
Joyous meetings with friends after long absences; 
words of comfort and counsel from wiser lips, in 
hours when need of them was felt; little visits for 
rest and refreshment, with dear companions, in 
the cool green shades of the country ; and tokens 
of love and sympathy from so many. Thoughts, 
also, of friends found in these latter months, never 
known of before. One in my own State, from 
whom I had a beautiful letter last summer. One 
who-sent me bright autumn leaves from Colorado, 
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with cheering, encouraging words. Another who | 


tried to help me by writing of a remedy which 
might improve my strength. And two others— 

mother and son, whose tender love for each other 
shows through their letters—have been helping 
me ever since midsummer, to be strong in heart, 
and have courage for my life-work. I thank 
“Minnie Carlton” for her thoughts of me as she 
looks at her pansies I wrote a chaper about those 
dear, human-faced flowers, long ago, and tried to 
tell what they said to me. I want her stili to 
think of me when she “turns to those darker, 
deeper ones,” which remind her of the “ faces out 
of which some of the joy of life has gone, but 
which still wear, on the deep mourning of the 
violet, a rim of gold.” May the flowers ever give 
her thoughts as pure and sweet as those she sent 
us in the October magazine. 

And the dear little teacher, in a “ far-off West- 
ern village”—I want to peep in at her windows, 
and tell her that I, too, am glad to know of her, 
and I would like to talk with her face to face. 1 
shall remember her words about us, and hope she 
will long have the enjoyment of reading the Home 
MAGAZINE. 

So through a part of the long evenings, my 
thoughts are employed with all these things, and 
the little rays of brightness gleam across the 
darker shadows made by the many days of sad- 
ness. For sad thoughts will fill a greater part of 
the space, when retrospection comes. 


“The year is dying, dying! 
And for a world of sweet, dead things, 
These hearts of ours are tighing.” 


Sighs which break into the grand music of nature, 
and spoil its rhythm for us. The years go on, and 
one by one our joys die, and sometimes hope sinks 
in our hearts, and only faith is left to keep us from 
failing utterly. 
“Tf faith came not, to bold our hand, 
How weary we should be, 
Wandering along the lonesome strand 


That bounds the narrow sea; 
While one by one, our best beloved 
Pass o'er, dear Lord, to Thee.” 


So many have “ passed over” during this year; 
closing their eyes to all the scenes of this life of 
change and turmoil, and opening them upon a 
blissful eternity. How many, even in the circle 
that isdearto me. As I sit alone to-night I think 
it all over, and think how small the band has 
grown, how few near ties are left to me, while yet 
my young days are hardly over. And 1am not 
the only one, by many, who sits alone to-night 
and “longs” for the touch of a vanished hand, 
and the sound of a voice that is still. 

“Only for a little while,” says the preacher. 
“Only a little while,” repeats the friend, trying to 
|comfort. Yes, a little while, compared with the 
happy eternity beyond, but oh! so long to hearts 
that grow weary, and eyes that look forward to 
years of earth-life for which they care not, without 
the beloved companionship to which they have 
been used. 

Oh, dying year! what hast thou taken that was 
precious to so many of earth’s children, and which 
no future years can bring back! Pitiless render 
of human hearts and human ties, thou movest on 
in calm unconsciousness of all, and soon thou, too, 
wilt be numbered with the past. What comfort 
could we find, at times, were it not for the knowl- 
edge that all our days and years are numbered and 
watched over by Him who made them, and for 
His blessed gift of faith, to lead us along the nar- 
row way, and hope, to bid us look for hours which 
shall be brighter, and for joys which shall never 
fade. 


“She walks with us and holds our hand; 
Her eyes are angel eyes. 
She walks with us across the sand— 
Sweet Faith, from out the skies ! 
Wearing a rose upon her breast, 
That smells of Paradise.” 
LICHEN. 


Hvenings wilh the Poets. 


THIS WORLD IS FULL OF BEAUTY. 


of my heart, 
And its sweet lispings win me, till the tears 
a-trembling start. 
Up evermore it springeth, like some magic 
melody, 
And evermore it singeth this sweet song of song: 
to me— 
This world is full of beauty,.as other worlds above, | 
And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


Pocrms lives a voice within me, a guest-angel 


Night’s starry tendernesses dower with glory ever- 
more; 

Morn’s budding, bright, melodious hour comes 
sweetly as of yore; 

But there be miilion hearts accurst, where no 
sweet sun-bursts shine, 

And there be million hearts athirst for love’s im- | 
mortal wine, 


| This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above, 
| And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


If faith, and hope, and kindness passed, as coin, 
*twixt heart and heart, 
How, through the eye’s tear-blindness, should the 
sudden soul upatart ! 
The dreary, dim and desolate should wear a sunny 
bloom, 
And love should spring from buried hate, like 
flowers o’er winter’s tomb, 
| This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above, 
| And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


| With truth our uttered language, angels might 
talk with men, 

| And God-illumined earth should see the golden 
age again; 

'The burdened heart should soar in mirth like 

morn’s young prophet lark, 

And misery’s last tear swept on earth, quench 
hell’s last cunning spark. 
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The world is full of beauty, as other worlds above, 
And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


Lo! plenty ripens round us, yet awakes the cry for 
bread, 

The millions still are toiling, crusht and clad in 
rags, unfed ! 

While sunny hills and valleys richly blush with 
fruit and grain, 

But the paupers in the palace rob their toiling 
fellow men 

This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above, 

And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 

Dear God 
ing crush for gold! 

What noble hearts are sapped of love 
lose life’s hold ! 

Yet a merry world it might be, opulent for all, 
and aye 

With its lands that ask for labor, and its wealth 
that wastes away. 

This world is full of beawty, as other worlds above, 

And, if we var duty, it might be full of love, 


what hosts are trampled ’mid this kill- 


what spirits 


The leaf-tongues of the forest, and the flow’r-lips 


of the sod 

The happy birds that hymn their raptures in the 
ear of God 

The summer wind that bringeth music over land 
and sé 

Have each a that singeth this sweet song of 
songs 


This world i 


And, if wed 


of beauty, as other worlds above, 
ir duty, 1t might be full of love 
GERALD MASSEY. 


EVENTIDE. 


T H k N E V ER, with reverent footsteps, 
[ pass through the mystic door 
Of memory’s stately palace, 
Where dwell the days of yore, 
One scene, like a lovely vision, 
Comes to me o’er and o’er. 
’'Tis a dim, fire-lighted chamber : 
There are pictures on the wall, 
And around them dance the shadows, 
Grotesque, and weird, and tall, 
As the flames on the storied hearthstone, 
Wavering, rise and fall. 


An ancient cabinet stands there, 
That came from beyond the seas, 

With a breath of spicy odors 
Caught from the Indian breeze ; 

And its fluted doors and mouldings 
Are dark with mysteries. 


There’s an old arm-chair in the corner, 
Straight-backed, and tall, and quaint ; 
Ah! many a generation— 
Sinner, and sage, and saint— 
It hath held in its ample bosom 
With murmur nor complaint! 


In the glow of the fire-light playing, 
A tiny, blithesome pair, 
With the music of their laughter 


Fill all the tranquil air 
A rosy, brown-eyed lassie, 
A boy serenely fair 


A woman sits in the shadow 
Watching the children twain, 

With a joy 80 deep and tender, 
It is near akin to pain 

And a smile and tear blend softly 
Sunshine and April rain ‘ 


Her heart keeps time to the rhythm 
Of love’s unuttered prayer, . 

As, with still hands lightly folded, 
She listens, unaware, 

Through all the children’s laughter, 
For a footfall on the stair. 


I know the woman who sits there; 
Time hath been kind to her, 

And the years have brought her treasures 
Of frankincense and 1 ry rrh, 

Richer, perhaps, and rarer, 


Than life’s young roses were 


But I doubt if ever her spirit 
Hath known, or yet shall know, 
The bliss of a hay pier ! ir 
As the swift years « 
Than this in the shad 
Lit by the heart! res glow 


Mrs. JutiA CR 
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GOD'S TEMPLE 


YILENTLY, as a vision of the night, 

\ It rose in beauty ; not a sound was there 

h/ Of workman’s axe or hammer, to affright 
lhe Sabbath stillness of the summer air; 

But stone by stone, each ready hewn, was brought, 
Fitted as by the angel’s measuring-rod 

lo fiil its destined place. ‘Thus fairly wrought, 
Rose the old Temple to the living God. 


A greater one we build; and day by day 
Sorrows and trials shape the chosen stones; 
Patience that waits, and hopes that fade away, 
And faith that trusts, and love's persuasive 
| tones— 
Each silently perform their work for years. 
No sound is heard, and yet prepared they stand 
By the long training of their prayers and tears, 
As ready for the mighty Master’s hand. 


So shall we never dare to 
Trials most sore and long, if 
Needed to make us perfect 
Since temples of the Holy Ghost are we. 


craven shun 
f such there be 
every one; 


CHRISTMAS MORN. 


SMALL feet before the dawn of day 
Are marching to and fro ; 

Drums beat to arms through all the house, 
And penny trumpets blow 

A health to brave old Santa Claus, 
And to his reindeer bold 

Whose hoofs are shod with eider-down, 
Whose horns are tipped with gold! 
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OMIT 


HOW TO DRESS. 


FTEN have I felt how much I wished to 

speak a word of advice to school-girls just 

struggling to learn for themselves the art of 
dressing. ‘Tastes and habits formed at this period 
of life are likely to remain with them always. 

Of course no girl pursuing an extended course 
of study in one of our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, can possibly do much more than merely put 
her clothes on and take them off again, for her 
making and mending she cannot properly be held 
responsible. I know that there are girls who do 
actually attend to their sewing and their studies, at 
the same time, but I know, also, from experience, 
that to do so is too much for any human creature. 
It is more like work done under the influence of 
stimulants than natural, healthy activity. 

But let any such girl use her eyes and think. 
Let her reap the benefit of her own tastes and 
judgment whenever possible-—and perhaps we will 
not hereafter see so many ill-dressed women as we 
do to-day. 

Take into consideration as much as possible the 
saving of time, and every means to facilitate dress- 
ing. For instance, don’t trust much to pins, but 
have in their places as many buttons and strings 
as you can. Pin a rufileor a collar in the neck of 
a dress before you put it on. In these days of 
princess robes and trimmed skirts, you will find it 
very convenient to have the most of your drapery 
all in one piece. - 

Be careful of your hair. Brush it well and 
often, though not enough to make your head ache, 
and don’t wet it, if you can possibly wash the 
scalp without doing so. Arrange it in the style 
which suits your face best, no matter what may be 
the fashion. Happily, in these sensible days, false 
hair and padding are out of date, unless to remedy 
a defect. And don’t believe any one who tells 
you that you ought to wear it plainly as a matter 
of principle. There is more vanity and affecta- 
tion in so doing than in wearing it as most becom- 
ing to you, because, in the first place, you set your- 
self up; and in the second, you demand too much 
of your face alone, by depriving it of the soften- 
ing effect of its natural ornament, the hair. 

Bathe every day thoroughly, unless the weather 


is too severe, when you may get along with an| 


ablution once or twice a week. A few minutes’ 
sponge bath is all you need—and it should be 
with cold water always, and a coarse towel. Rub 
vigorously, so as to be sure of a warm reaction— 
if you can stand the friction of an old hair-brush, 
ora pair of hair-gloves, all the better, for then 
you may be perfectly sure of keeping open the 
pores of the skin—and almost sure, too, of a soft, 
clear complexion. Of course you won’t paint nor 
powder. 

The teeth should be religiously cleaned after 
every meal—yes, and even after an impromptu 
lunch—and as a dentifrice, nothing is so good as 
simple prepared chalk. 

For winter wear you ought to have a complete 
layer of flannel next you skin, from neck to heels. 
This will be an almost sure preventive against 
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chilis and colds Wear also, good, warm stock- 
ings, to garter above the knee. (For all seasons, 
colored stockings will be far preferable to white, 
as they do not soil so easily). Over your flannel, 
have a layer of muslin. And now, a word as to 
dress reform. The principal garment in this 
system of underwear is the chemilette, or com- 
bination chemise and drawers. Of this I would 
say, that while it has its advantages, it has also its 
disadvantages, chief among which is that you can- 
not change any part of your underclothing without 
completely undressing. A sleeveless basque, to 
which the drawers are buttoned will be found more 
satisfactory. I fully agree with the dress reformers 
that the chemise is a barbarous garment—I hope it 
will soon vanish, to be known no more. And I agree 
with them also in thinking that all underclothing 
ought to be high-necked and long-sleeved, winter 
and summer, 80 as to preserve an equable tempera- 
ture and protect the shoulders of the dress from being 
soiled by perspiration. But I don’t say, as I once 
did, banish corsets. It may be unnatural to wear 
them, but so it is to dress at all—while society im- 
poses upon us clothes, it also imposes upon us the 
obligation to manage them as well as wecan. I don’t 
think it is either neat or modest to do without 
corsets. But then, you mustn’t lace tightly. Fix 
the strings in your corsets so that you can clasp 
them around you without drawing, and then leave 
them so, never altering them while they last, 
fastening and unfastening, just as you would any 
other garment. Wear your corsets, then, next to 
the underwaist supporting your drawers, which is, 
as you know, next your flannel in winter, your 
skin in summer. Suspenders saw into the shoul- 
ders, and are more trouble than help. If you 
must have a chemise, now is the time to put it on. 
But a neatly-fitting corset-cover is better, as it does 
away with any wrinkles inside your dress waist. 
To this you may button a short muslin skirt, which 
will take the place of the lower part of the chemise. 
But by far the best plan is to adopt the new prin- 
cess chemise, which is made precisely like a plain 
polonaise, with a short, round skirt. This obvi- 
ates any necessity for chemise, corset-cover or 
underskirt, and may be made as fanciful as you 
please, with ruffles around the bottom, and, if you 
like, square-neck and elbow-sleeves. 

And don’t pad. If you geta good, well-fitting 
French corset, you wen't find any necessity for 
such a thing, unless your figure is execrable. But, 
then, remember, a large bust is rather vulgar than 
beautiful, and when seen in company with a small 
waist, it is painful to look at, for it gives the form 
the appearance of being squeezed in. Most likely 
yours is just the right size in proportion to your 
waist, for there should not be any very remarkable 
difference between them. If a young girl persists 
in loading her growing person, she causes undue 
heat and compression, so affording another instance 
of “arrested development,” and when she is 
older and ought to have gained her womanly 
figure, she will find herself compelled to “make 
up.” Besides, such a practice causes her to look 
older; for, it is not common in this country to 
find a girl of eighteen or twenty fully formed, and, 
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generally speaking, no woman in our land attains 


| ought to be, get black. Black is always dressy and 


her complete shape very much before she is thirty. | ladylike, and is becoming to every complexion 


If, however, you are remarkably defective, there | and every purse. 


I think that every lady ought 


are open work, sieve arrangements which admit of | to have at least one black silk, with a black cash- 


free movement and ventilation. 
Underskirts should be short and the bands should 


be loose enough to lie upon the corsets below the | 


waist line, as a number of thick belts pressing up 
under a basque interferes with its snug fit. A 
flounce around the outer one will add to its 
warmth, prevent a violent wind from lifting it too 
high, and insure a nice set to the bottom of the 
dress-skirt. And, girls, whatever you don’t have, 
have as soon as you can a complete outtit of nice 


underclothes, for you cannot feel dressed, no | 


matter how elegant your outer garments, if you 


are conscious all the time that beneath you are all | deed, better than in anything else. 


patched and pinned together. 

Never wear a conspicuous dress in the street, 
even if La Mode should demand of you red, and 
green, and yellow. Fashions are useful, but too 
strict a compliance with them is not elegant, but 
vulgar—a true lady always adapts them to her- 
self, not herself to them, She is never seen upon 
the public thoroughfare in a trained dress of gar- 
net, trimmed with blue, and wearing diamond 
ear-rings. For out-door attire, study to be neat 
and tasteful, but plain enough to escape marked 
attention. And remember, certain colors can 
never properly be combined; among these are 
blue and green, blue and purple, pink and scarlet, 
scarlet and blue, cardinal and garnet. Asa rule, 
be very sparing of bright color. 

And never, under any cirzumstances whatever, 
buy any material that is not good of its kind. A 
dress of common mixed goods will not look like 
anything unless it is nicely made; but is such a 
perishable fabric worth the same pains in making 
as a better one would be? Good material, no 
matter how plainly made, always shows what it is, 
and if finished elaborately, it is well worth the 
trouble. And when you come to the “fixing 
over ”—while you could not make an old alpaca 
anything else than a shabby affair, of an old cash- 
mere, you could have a stylish garment almost or 
quite like new. As a rule, make a dress after a 
pattern that may easily be analyzed by the eye. 

In purchasing dress materials, shun all fancy, 
high-sounding names, unless you have plenty of 
money. Get good, honest silk, and merino, and 
cashmere, and lawn, and cambric, and calico, 
whose virtues have been well tested. And, even 
in the matter of buying the better class of goods, 
lay out your money judiciously. These bourettes, 
and chuddahs, and damassés are very elegant, but 
they go out of style in a season or two, while a 
plain, handsome silk never does, Remember, too 
that generally speaking, a light silk is not a goo 
investment, for silk don’t dye well—all wool goods 
do perfectly. But, then, a small quantity of a 
novel fabric is useful in remodeling an old dress. 

As to millinery, observe that a leghorn hat, or 
a black velvet one, with a long ostrich feather, 
never become old style, and may be worn with any 
costume. The straw can be pressed over three or 
four seasons, the velvet can be transferred from 
frame to frame for years, and the feather will last 
a life-time. Good articles always outwear infe- 
rior ones, they look well as long as they last, and 
they will be found far the cheapest in the end. 

If you are 
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| have real Valenciennes. C' 


| 


in doubt as to what color a dress | 


mere to save it, and in summer for special times, 
|a black hernani. With proper accessories, euch 
| dresses may be Soldheaned up, or toned down for 
almost all occasions. The black silk, with dainty 
laces, and flowers, and gloves, is fancy enough for 
a party, and without them, quiet enough for a 
funeral. And every lady ought to have pretty 
white lawns—percales, linens and the like, vary 
from season to season, but not so white. Change 
the trimming and you have a complete new suit— 
or, as a variety of white dresses, even, is pleasing. 
Besides, every one looks well in white—some, in- 
For a dressy 
| gathering, what can be prettier for a young girl 
| than Swiss and natural flowers? 

And it is best to think of everything. Black 
gros grain ribbon is alwaysserviceable for making 
bows to put on any suit. Tinted pearl buttons 
harmonize with every fabric, from silk to calico, 
and may be used over and over again for years 
Novelties in garniture cost money and soon have 
their day. There are some things, however, in 
which you cannot save much, chiefly shoes, gloves 
and lingerie. You don’t need so very many dresses, 
and ribbons, and trinkets—but you must always 
have perfectly neat shoes and gloves, no matter 
what else you have to sacrifice. One pair of fine 
kid boots, well made, will last longer than three 
pairs of cheap ones, will look better and cost you 
less in the end. 

And don’t wear cloth gloves, nor dogskin, nor 

soiled kids, nor patched ones—keep one elegant 
pair back for best ; for ordinary wear, have well- 
fitting undressed kid or castor, and for slipping 
on, just to run out, a nice pair of hand-knit mit- 
tens. In the summer, wear while lisle thread, not 
dark, for white can always be washed perfectly, 
while dark will look streaky in spite of your care. 
Provide yourself with plenty of fine, white hand- 
kerchiefs and cuffs, and use them freely. Scorn 
imitation lace and tarlatan ruchings for your neck ; 
wear plain linen collars until you can afford to 
pe lisse is very elegant, 
but so perishable as to make overmuch indulgence 
in it quite expensive—use it only with handsome 
dresses, upon grand occasions. If you don’t, it 
will cost you more than point lace in the end, and 
you will have nothing after all. 

One or two other little points. Stripes and 
trains make a person look taller. A light suit 
makes one look stouter. A tall, slender person 
ought to dress the neck high ; ashort, fat one, low. 
Too many flounces upon a short woman make her 
look too squatty. A gay shawl, unless of cashmere 
or paisley, is loud, but such shawls are suitable 
only for middle-aged ladies, A long-waisted per- 
son should wear a wide belt. 

A profusion of jewelry should never be worn in 
the street. Wearing rings outside the gloves is a 
fashion worthy of Mrs. Shoddy herself. Don’t 
buy a gold chain until you have a good water- 
proof, and shawl, and umbrella. And alwuys it is 
better to be underdressed than overdressed. 

For morning wear you need an ample, well- 
fitting wrapper, nicely made, but free from any 
superfluous tags amd bows to catch dust and tear 
off. With it wear a clean calico collar and apron. 
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The sleeves should be trimmed enough to do away | work, and desire some very easy, genteel employ- 


with the necessity for cuffs. 


just as carefully for breakfast as for any other time, 
but wear no jewelry, other than a plain brooch. 
you dress as much for yourself | for charity I shall expect gocd wages.’ 





Be neat always 
as you do for other people. 

At night, take off every stitch that you have worn 
during the day. Think of the impurities which 
have been thrown off by the body, and then think 
of pressing them all in again! Give your day- 


clothes a good shaking and spreadthem out to air. | 


Wear a long night-gown always, so that you will 
not be obliged to sleep in your petticoat. Asa 
general thing, unless your room 1s insufficiently 
warmed, or your bed-clothing is too light, wear 
nothing under your night-gown; if you need any- 
thing, let it be one of your flannel undersuits. 
This would, in winter, be a good time to bathe, 
as the warmth of the bed will prevent your taking 
cold. 

Don’t get into the fashion of wearing a jacket in 
the house, for if you do, you won’t be able to leave 
it off, and after awhile you will begin to look like 
a dowdy, mufiled-up old woman. A knitted or 
flannel sack is sometimes useful, however, to wear 
under a coat, but a chamois cuirass is better. A 
regular made one is very expensive, costing from 
eight to fifteen dollars; you can, though, have a 
very nice one for less than a dollar by buying 
three chamois skins at the drug store, and mak- 
ing it yourself. The three skins will cut two fronts 


and a back, to be simply stitched together and | 


bound around the edge—you don’t want sleeves 
For walking or riding a long distance in the cold, 


provide yourself with good, warm leggins, either | 


knitted or make of cloth. , 

Having thought out all these things, you have 
given the dress question nearly as much attention 
as any reasonable woman ought to give. So much 
of it will be attention well bestowed. 

Marcaret B. Harvey. 


SPENDING-MONEY FOR WOMEN. 
W' had been talking about women helping 


themselves—this subject which interests all 

women alike; a theme in which our women 
all over the United States are concerned —when 
the gate clicked, and we knew the carrier had 
brought our news. One of the girls ran out for 
the papers, and our surprise and delight can 
hardly be imagined when she flirted open the 
Inter-Ocean, and turning to the “ Woman’s King- 
dom,” edited by that excellent author, Elizabeth 
Boynton Herbert, she said: “‘ Why, Aunt Chatty, 
how charming this is! Just like astory! Mrs. 
Herbert has had a like experience with your own. 
Oh, do read it aloud, and let us see what sort of 
girls she has had to deal with. You know she is 
interested in the subject the same as all the how- 
can-I-earn-a-living girls are |” 

We read the article aloud to the listening group. 
We extract from it such portions as may be 
strengthening and helpful to those of our girl- 
readers who are interested in the subject of self- 
support. She says: 

“Yesterday the mail brought me three letters 
weighted with the past self-same question, ‘ How 
can I earn a living? Two-thirds of these questions 
have been supplemented with the assertion: ‘I am | 
not strong, have not been trained to any special | 


Arrange your hair | ment; would prefer to work for a few hours each 


day, as I desire to have time for study and literary 
work, and as I wish to be able to do a good deal 


| “These letters generally end with a suggestion 

to this effect: ‘Knowing your interest in woman, 
I am sure you will not disappoint me, but will 
send me a letter in a few days, telling me of a 
situation such as I want.’ 

“Hence, we attempt to give this morning our 
earnest thought, coined in the white heat of an 
intense desire to secure the greatest good to the 
greatest number. In the first place, in the dis- 
cussion of this subject, we must face facts, and not 
base our arguments or conclusions on theories 
merely, however pleasant they may be. Our own 
theory is that every man and woman should be 
willing to labor cheerfully a given amount of 
hours each day, and should receive a just equiva- 
lent for such toil; but we are confronted with the 
stubborn facts that multitudes are poorly paid, and 
that, owing to our extravagant habits and false 
system of trade, almost every avenue of labor for 
which woman by her past education has been 
fitted is crowded with applicants, especially in 
and about cities, Hence, we say to many young 
women who write us from farm homes, complain- 
ing that life is irksome, that they feel that they 
are being supplanted by others when they desire 
to be independent, ‘ Dear girls, the impulse that 
prompts you to desire to be self-supporting and 
independent is commendable ; but study this whole 
matter carefully. Are you sure that your duty 
does not call upon you to remain by the side of 
your mother, whose young life was given in care 
and toil for you; and, should you leave your post, 
would not your place have to be filled by another? 
Have you ever talked earnestly with your father 
in regard to giving you some special work for 
which you should receive regular remuneration— 
such money to be used as you think best ” 

“We believe that many family circles have been 
broken, and many heavy burdens borne by both 
parents and children, which might have been 
lightened by an hour’s earnest talk around the 
fireside. To illustrate, we will choose an instance 
from hundreds that we might indicate. 

“Some months since, a Jetter was received from 
a young lady, an entire stranger to us, begging us 
to find something for her to do at once, and stating 
that it was a case of urgent necessity. The follow- 
ing Saturday, we decided to forego a musical 
entertainment which we had eagerly anticipated, 
in order to make another attempt to find employ- 
ment for her and for a number of other young 
women. Failing to find any work for which— 


judging from her letter—the young lady in ques- 


tion was fitted, and dreading to disappoint her, we 
wrote that we could not hear of any situation; but 
if the applicant were so needy that a place as 
housekeeper in our own home would suit her, she 
could make the experiment, and meanwhile we 
might hear of something better. 

“In a few days, the omnibus drove up to the 


door, a card was sent up, and upon entering the 


parlor we encountered a young woman dressed in 
a more elaborate costume than our own wardrobe 
could have supplied, and with a list of practical 
knowledge astonishingly small, and with expeeta- 
tions surprisingly great. Her second question 
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was: ‘If I decide to stay and help about your 
housework, can I associate with all your friends, 
and will you give me lessons on the piano? | 
wouldn’t have thought of leaving home, only I 
heard about your big library, and the lectures, and 
the literary people that I would meet,’ 

“Of course this young woman was not happy 
She had not counted the cost. She had not re- 
membered that often, when these friends were 
engaged in earnest conversation, three little pairs 
of brown eyes were sleepy, and somebody must go 
up-stairs with the children. She had not realized 
that the women who are busy in endeavoring to 
secure better laws for an entire State, or in edu- 
cating public sentiment to a better view of all 
these social questions, have less time to give to an 
individual than the little groups of people who 
live quietly on farms. Hence the keen disappoint- 
ment. 

“The accomplishments of the girl who was the 
queen of the apple-bee or singing-school are quite 
overlooked by those weary workers, and then she 
grows bitter and disappointed because she had 
not counted the cost, because, as she afterward 
assured us, she was not obliged to work. She had 
plenty in the farm-house, and mother needed her. 
She had thought it would beso much more ‘ lively’ 
in the city ; and then she would have more oppor- 
tunity to ‘find out about the fashions.’ She was 
amazed to know that there were those who would 
buy a dress and wear it until it was worn out, and 
think no more about it. She wondered that they 
were not re-modeled every spring and fall; and 
she would say in astonishment: ‘I never did see a 
woman work as many hours in a day as you 
do! 

“ Because these are stubborn facts, dear girls, we 
say to you in tenderest love, there is no royal, easy 
road to any genuine success, Be sure that there 
is not some duty or some other work nearer home 
before you conclude to encounter all of the trials 
incident to earning your living in a great city. 
Do not experiment in new and untried fields of 
labor needlessly. In most instances, around you 
and about you, are the opportunities of which you 
should avail yourself. In so doing, you have the 
helpful counsel and co-operation of friends which 
you would greatly prize, and sorely need if you 
should go among strangers. Seek diligently this 
work, and, having found it, enter upon it zealously ; 
become interested in it, and you will find it plea- 
sant, and you will make it congenial. We say 
this to those who are not absolutely obliged to be 
self-supporting, and who have time to carefully 
survey this great field. We would be helpful to 
such, and we hope our words may be full of whole- 
some advice that will benefit them.” 

This was the article that fitted so well into our 
conversation that day, and we thanked the writer 
for it. And then we went on talking on the same 
subject—woman’s work and woman’s wages; and 
how shall she make herself independent, and how 
shall she even earn her own spending-money—and 
we planned dozens of ways. 

Now do not say that it is easier to plan than to 
put in practice. All the essential requisite is to 
know what you want to do, and then take hold 
with vim and a cheerful perseverance, and time 
and patience will bring you genuine success. We 
do believe this. Perseverance, of the kind that 
turns not to the right nor the left, that heeds not 


the voice of the charmer, nor the voice of the 
dreamer, nor the meddlesome friend’s advice, must 
succeed, provided the individual has ability. 

And then, in proof, our thoughts turned back- 
ward and brought forth examples. There was 
Ann Reynolds, a cousin of ours, whom we remem- 
bered as a successful teacher and trainer of the 
village babies ; all the little tots between three and 
seven years of age were hers a part of every day 
for years and years. The parents remunerated 
her acceptably, and the work she did will never 
come to an end. It will live forever. That was 
before the Kindergarten system was known or 
even heard of. What beauti‘ul employment for a 
lone woman—one of the few with the love, and 
sympathy, and adaptation for this wide field of 
labor. There is hardly a village in the land in 
which such a work could not be carried on suc- 
cessfully, and with profit and pleasure. 

Then, of the large number who are not adapted 
to this sacred work, there lie open other paths and 
other avenues. One woman deft of hand and 
gentle in disposition can follow bee-keeping ; an- 
other can make the raising of poultry remunera- 
tive, especially if she lives near a market and is 
not abeve her business. And the world all over 
is in need of good cooks, and will give them per- 
manent employment. The world also needs good 
books, but not half so badly as it wants good 
cooks, for the latter would supplant the want some- 
what of the former. The intellectual hunger would 
be appeased greatly if the bodies were well and 
properly fed—if meats, and grain, and fruit were 
made to give out the best they afford. Mind and 
body would work together in harmony. A sweeter 
sense of peace would be found existing between 
them. The woman who is a good cook possesses 
an accomplishment greater than the linguist, or 
the musician who pleases but for a little time, and 
whose gift is more to be enjoyed by themselves 
than by others. 

Then we thought of Martha, the playmate of 
our childhood. She married a poor blacksmith, 
who lived down the alley below Madam Lunes, 
the milliner. Her baby died, and she was lonely, 
and would go sometimes and sit and watch the 
girls bleach hats, and press, and remodel, and 
trim; and finally they began to ask her opinion 
about the bow on this side or that, the flowers 
here or there, and what shades of silk contrasted 
prettily ; and in the end Mattie became forewoman 
in the grand establishment; and when the madam 
removed to New York, then Mattie, the wife of 
the enterprising blacksmith, took her place, and 
filled it most admirably. Her husband became 
traveling salesman for one of the best business 
houses in the city of Cincinnati; and all this pros- 
perity was due to the energy that stimulated the 
little wife to put forth her.best efforts. 

Dyeing, if understood properly and well, is a 
good business for an active woman; and, under- 
standing it, she need not lack for paying employ- 
ment. It is a science amounting quite to an 
accomplishment, as any practical, economical wo- 
man will tell you. 

And what a wide field lies almost fallow for 
want of efficient workers, when we refer to the 
calling of the nurse. How few women there are 
who are good nurses—kind, tender, watchful, wise, 
discreet, sympathetic nurses. This is an occupa- 
tion which ranks among the noblest and the best. 
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Women with kindly natures are peculiarly fitted | that is dishonorable. 


for this important office. 

A good laundress need never seek for employ- 
ment. Her work praises her. The snowy linen, 
fresh from her dexterous hand, is all the commen- 
dation she requires. 

And the other day, when we women discussed 


this subject in Elder Ewalt’s parlor, and one of 


them said complaining words because one of our 
number was so stingy, and always pleading poverty, 
and making of herself the shirkiest shirk in our 
society, we said there was no need of her lacking 
all the spending-money she needed when she could 
make such good bread. Now we'll warrant that 
in any town, or village, or country neighborhood, 
if the woman who makes excellent yeast-bread 
would announce her business, and say that she 
would supply a certain number of families with 
good home-made bread, she would have good sales 
and very fair profits. And we are sure that she 
would enjoy spending her own money as she 
pleased. The woman who gives a paltry pittance 
toward her pastor’s salary, or gives nothing toward 
buying a widow a fresh cow or a new sewing 
machine, must feel like a sneak all the time. 
While we would not find fault with the sister- 
hood who reach out their hands for paying em- 
ployment, we must condemn the pride that keeps 
them from bravely laying hold of any work in 
reach of them for fear of being classed with 
“menials.” In our own opinion there is no 


menial employment. There is no honest labor | 
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It is the manner in which 
we accept of it, and the way in which we perform 
| it, that renders it dishonorable. 

Too many of our bright American girls have a 
false view of this great domestic problem. They 
put too high an estimate on their own abilities ; 
they hope for too much, expect too much; and be- 
cause they feel that others are blind to their 
superior talents and their wonderful gifts, they 
become cynical, and haughty, and intolerable. It 
is a lamentable fact that so many of them have not 
the sweet womanliness in their young natures that 
we look for and long for. They are content to 
trifle away their lives in a little round of frivolity 
and gayety, and they acquire no self-reliance, no 
culture, no valuable experience that they can 
protit by in mature years. 

But with all this, fact and speculation, we would 
advise good girls who have homes and parents, 
une or both, to stay with them kindly and lovingly 
to the end. Make the best of the station where 
God has placed you. If you were born first rate, 
you will find your place as truly as if you were 
born fourth rate. There is no cheating fate or 
dodging the truth. If you are not in your niche 
now, you will be sometime, rest assured of that 
In amy case, “act well your part,” be honest, brave, 
truthful; shun affectation, make yourself loving 
and beloved, forgetting never to 

“Fling all the windows of your soul 
Wide open to the sun.” 
Cuatry Brooks. 


Ohe Gemperance Curse. 


A STARTLING EXPERIMENT. 


HE National Temperance Society, 58 Reade 

Street, New York, has published a twenty- 

four page pamphlet, with the title, “ Alcohol 
and the Human Brain,” by Rey. Joseph Cook. It 
is a very able and striking presentation, from a 
scientific point of view, of the injurious effect of 
alcohol upon the brain, It merits the widest pos- 
sible circulation, and ought especially to be in the 
hands of every young man, of every moderate 
drinker and of every law-maker in the land, The 
price is ten cents. We make one or two extracts. 

The lecturer—for the pamphlet before us is only 
the printed form of a lecture—exhibited to his 
audience an experiment by which to give them 
occular proof of the effect of alcohol on the brain. 
In doing so, he said : 

“Central in all the discussion of the influence of 
intoxicating drink upon the human brain is the 
fact that albuminous substances are hardened by 
alcohol. I take the white of an egg, and, as you 
see, turn it out in a fluid condition into a goblet. 
The liquid is a viscous, glue-like substance, largely 
composed of albumen. It is made up of pretty 
nearly the same chemical] ingredients that consti- 
tute a large part of the brain and the nervous 
system, and of many other tissues of the body. 
Forty per cent. of the matter in the corpuscles of 
the blood is albumen. I am about to drench this 
white of anegg with alcohol. * * me 

“Tf you will fasten your attention on the single 





| fact, that alcohol hardens this albuminous sub- 
stance with which I place it in contact, you will 
have in that single strategic circumstance an ex- 
planation of most of its ravages upon the blood, 
and nerves, and brain. I beg you to notice that 
ihe white of an egg in the goblet does not become 
hardened by exposure to the air. I have allowed 
it to remain exposed for a time, in order that you 
may see that there is no legerdemain in this ex- 
periment. I now pouralcohol upon this albumin- 
ous fluid, and if the result here is what it has been 
in other cases, I shall pretty soon be able to show 
you a very good example of what coagulated 
albumen is in the nervous system and blood cor- 
puscles, You will find this white of an egg gradu- 
ally so hardened, that you can take it out witha 
fork. 1 notice already that a mysterions change 
in it has begun. A strange thickening shvots 
iturough the fluid mass. This is your moderate 
drunkard that I am stirring up now. There is 
your tippler, a piece of him | holding up a portion 
of the coagulated mass upon the glass pestle.] 
The coagulation of the substance of the brain and 
of the nervous system goes on. J] am stirring up 
a hard drinker now. The infinitely subtle laws of 
chemistry take their course. Here is a man 
[holding up a part of the coagulated mass] whose 
brain is so leathery that he is a beast, and kicks 
his wife to death. I am stirring up in this goblet 
now the brain of a hardened sot. On this prong- 
less glass rod, I hold up the large part of the 
white of an egg which you saw poured int« this 
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glass as a fluid. Here is your man [holding up a| experience no such thing as a moderate dose of 
larger mass] who has benumbed his conscience | alcohol. People drink it to produce an effect, 
and his reason both, and has begun to be danger- | They take enough to ‘fire up,’ as they say, and 
ous to society from the effects of a diseased brain. | unless that effect is produced they are not satisfied. 
Wherever alcohol touches this albuminous sub- | They will have enough to raise their spirits, or 
stance, it hardens it, and it does so by absorbing | dissipate gloom. And this is enough to impair 
and fixing the water it contains. I dip out of the | judgment, and in the course of year pe rhaps to 
goblet now your man in delirium tremens, Here | ruin fortune, body and soul. The compass is out 
is what was once a fluid, rolling easily to right | of line in life’s dangerous sea, and a few storms 
and left, and now you have the leathery brain and | may bring the ship upon breakers. 
the hard heart.” | “It is to be remembered that, by the law of 
Speaking of the ultimate consequences to the | local affinity, the dose of alcohol is not diffused 
brain, Mr. Cook gives these warning sentences. | throughout the system, but is concentrated in its 
They should be carefully considered by every ; chief effects upon a single organ. When a man 
moderate drinker who reads them: drinks moderately, though the effects might be 
“Who shall say where end the consequences of | minute if dispersed through the whole body, yet 
alcoholic i injury of the blood and of the substance | they may be powerful when most of them are 
of the brain? Here within the cranium, in this | gathered upon the brain, They may be danger- 
narrow chamber, so small that a man’s hand may | ous when turned upon the intellect, and even fatal 
span it, and upon this sheet of cerebral matter,| when concentrated upon the primal guiding 
which, if dilated out, would not cover a surface of | powers of mind—reason and moral sense. It is 
over six hundred square inches, is the point of | not to the whole body that a moderate glass goes; 
union between spirit and matter. Inversions of | it is chiefly to its most important part—the brain ; 
right judgment and every distortion of moral sense | and not to the whole brain, but to its most im- 
legitimately foliow from the intoxicating cup. It) portant part—the seat of the higher mental and 
is here that we should speak decidedly of the evil | moral powers; and not to these powers at large, 
effects of moderate drinking. Men may theorize | but to their helmsman and captain—Reason and 
as they please, but practically there is in average ! Conscience.” 


ite und Character. 


BROTHER HARKLISS; OR, CHANGING | “Well, what have you to give me then?” 
< A little advice and a heap of comfort; I come 
PLACES. up from my ole home cause my chil’n and gran’ 
omens chil’n was bound for to come. I was as near de 
N aged negro, most of whose life had been! Lord on de banks of de Great Pedee, as I ever 
spent in bondage, but who was now rejoicing spects to be up here; and dere was as many souls 
in liberty, appeared one day at the study of | for to save down dere as dere is up here. But 
an eminent minister, and introduced himself as | young folks, you know, is songunery in dere views, 


“ Brother Harkliss Jones, from Sou’ Caliny.” and mighty ’strob’lous in garryin’ on ’em out. 

The good minister shivered at the thought of ay 3 got the notion—poor things—that every foot 
another clerical beggar for church money, to be o’ land up North was sanctit tied by Mr. Lincoln’s 
spent, asso much of it usually is, in the tre aveling e x- ul rit, and that the arth yie ided like it did afore 
yenses of the applicant. the cuss fell on it—widout labor or sweat! Dey 


“Well, Brother Harkliss,’” he asked with | thought de North was.a little heaven whar no man 
patient kindness, “what can I do for you ?” had to say to his neighbor: ‘Love ye de Lord,’ 
“You can listen to me, bruder,” replied Hark- kase dey all loved Him a’ready. I told ’em dere 
liss, with a princely air. was work, and poverty, and sin up here, like dere 
“T’ll do thatif you’ll be short; but my time is' was down home; for I’ve seen northern folks 
very precious, brother,” answered the pastor. plenty in my young days, and mighty hard ones 
“So is mine, bruder!” exclaimed the visitor, dey was, too! Butmychil’n, dey ‘ phood’ at me, 
with a dignity which almost startled the minister. | and said ’mong demsel’s: ‘ Daddy, he’s hind de 
“You and I’s both sarvants of de King, and His | times. If we goes he'll soon foller.” Now dey 
business always ’quires haste.” was right dere, for nex’ to de Lord, I loves my 
“Yes; and your church wants a little help, I | chil’n and gran’ chil’n. When I see dey was 
suppose, after the war. Well, I’m glad they sent comin’, I packed my bundle and come, too, It 
a sensible man for it.” ’peared like I saw a great shinin’ finger in de dark 
“No, sir. My church is de church universal, | cloud one night pointin’ due north. Den says I: 
and dat has got de mighty One of Jacob for her | ‘dats my pillar o’ fire, and where I’m sent I’1l go, 
help, and needn’t go beggin’ of nobody! I come | and de Lord will have my work all laid out ready 


to give and not to az, sir.” | for me.’ So here I be, sir.” 
‘Then you’ve got some money for my church,| “And you want me to set you to work ?” 
I suppose,” said the minister, smiling. | “Not a bit of it, sir; on de con’try I wants to 
aN, sir; what I’ve got.to give will come closer | set you to work! Dat’s what I’m comed here for 
home to you dan to your church.” dis mornin’.” 





— | The cool composure of the sable guest fairly 
* Congregationailist | astonished the gentleman used to so much defer- 
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ence and respect; and he asked, in a tone of sur- 
prise: “‘ What do you mean, brother?” 

“Well, I’ve been to hear you preach two Sun- 
days, and I’ve made up my mind that you’re off 
de track! You talks like it was a chance anyhow, 
whether we saints gets to Heaven afterall. There 
was too many ‘ifs’ in your sarmons. De Master 
hadn’t no ‘ifs’ in His preachin’. His gospel is, 
‘Him dat believes shall be saved, him dat comes / 
will in no wise cast out; come unto to me you dat 
is tired and heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Dere is no condemnation to dem dat are in Christ 
Jesus. Whar I am, dere shall my people be also. 
I give eternal life unto as many as my Father 
give me, and none shall pluck dem out of my 
hands.’ Isn’t dat good gospel, sir?” 

* Yes, and I believe every word of it,’ replied 
the minister. 

“Ts dere any chance, think you, for Satan to 
slip in by a trick and upset de great work of re- 
demption ?” 

“No.” 

“Den why don’t you tell people so? One sar- 
mon 0’ your’n was tellin’ all bout de doubts Satan 
pushes into de hearts of de Lord’s people. Why, 
dat sarmon was mor’n half ‘devil’ all through! 
And another was tellin’ de saints dat dey must do 
dis, and dat, and t’other to get peace and comfort 
here and Heaven beyont. If you believes dat 
Christ died and rose again, and dat kase He lives 
we shall live also, why don’t you comfort God’s 
people wid dese words? Let de devil alone fora 
while in your preachin’, (you'll get ’nough o’ him 
widout makin’ so much on him) and just preach 
Christ, Christ, Christ! ’Pears like I don’t want 
to hear nothin’ else but just only dat dear name 
while I stays here in de flesh. I rises every mornin’ 
in Christ, and I walks and talks wid Him all day. 
When night comes, I lies down and sleeps wid 
Him, like it was my last sleep, and I mought wake 
next morning wid Him in glory! 

“T’m black, and poor, and old to de eyes of de 
world ; but I’m fair, and rich, and fresh in His 
sight, kase Jm ix Him. All dat He has got is 
mine, and there ain't a king on arth dat old Hark- 
liss would change places wid. No, no, no!” 

“But while you never doubt God’s power to 
save, you sometimes have doubts of your accept- 
ance with Him, haven’t you?” asked the minister, 
who was, by this time, seated meekly taking his 
lesson. 

“No, never; why should I? Dere was a night 
once, long time ago, when my soul was ‘ceeding 
sorrowful, Jike de Master's when He was in de 
garden. I felt like I was helpless for dis life, and 
I had no light on de world beyont. I hated my 
hard master, and I most hated God, too, for not 
giving me a better lot. I was out in de cane- 
brake all alone, a mile away from any livin’ 
cretur’. I felt like I wanted to kill myself kase 
my massa he done gone and sold my wife and 
baby! Dat ar night 1 got a hint in my soul what 
hell was; and as I sot dere a thought come into 
me, and [ spoke it out: ‘ Dere isn’t no God ;’ says 
I. And dem words scart me so’t I sprung right 
off de ground whar I was lyin’! 1 wn ae 
I reckons, for all of a suddent I see a great white 
hand sweep back the dark night, and a light shined 
all roun ’bout me. I didn’t see nobody, but I felt 
strong arms about me, and in a minute my poor 
aching head was leanin’ on somebody’s breast; and | 
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oh, what a place dat was to rest on! Den a voice 
said: ‘Come unto me poor, tired and heavy-laden 
soul, and | will give you rest.’ Den I knowd dere 
was a God, and dat it was de voice of His Son in 
my soul. I’ve been a new man since dat night; 
but half de time I been only a common sort of a 
Christian, like you, risin’ and fallin’, hopin’ and 
doubtin’, such a Christian as puzzles de world to 
know whether dere is any good in ’ligjon or 
not! 

“T was a waiter in dem days, and was a good 
deal wid the white folks, and it was fasa’nable 
’mong dem for to doubt, and mourn, and whine, 
when dey talked ’ligion; and I used to forget dat 
night in de cane-brake, and fell into de fashion of 
de gran’ folks. But it didn’t work with me, and | 
got into darkness. Den I’d try to fight my own 
way out of de swamp; but de more I tried, de 
faster I stuck. Den I would try to hire de Lord to 
lift me out of de horrible pit and de miry clay, by 
good works, helpin’ de weak field hands, or givin’ 
away my pocket money. But we never made a 
bargain—de Lord and me! He always brung me 
low till I was glad to get peace free; and to take 
away all chance o’ bragging from me, He gine- 
rally brought de peace when I was asleep and 
doin’ no good works. Den I would wake wid 
glory in my soul, and I would run on mighty 
peart for aspell, I didn’t know what Christ was 
den. He was in me; but dere was plenty else in 
me besides Him.” 

“Come here and sit in this large chair, brother, 
it is more comfortable than that one,” said the 
minister, in a subdued voice, as if addressing a 
superior. “I want to hear how you got clear of 
the tempter, and filled with Christ at last.” 

“Oh, well, it isn’t no great story, but here it is; 
dere was an old col’d sister dey used to call Gim- 
sey, a sort of preacher like ’mong de field hands. 
Well, when she come down to her death bed, she 
done call all massa’s people and de neighborin’ 
black folks ’round her, kase she said she’d been in 
Heaven a whole hour, and come back to give us a 
word of comfort. We gathered ’bout her, and she 
lift up her two hands and pray dis way: ‘ Lor’ 


| Jesus, answer dis one pra’er of mine, for dy own 


name sake. It is old Gimsey’s last pra’er, de next 
word wid mé will be praise and hallelujahs. 
Bring dese poor chil’n intode light like you bring 
me into de light fifty yearsago! Don’t let Bruder 
Harkliss cast contempt no longer on dy blessed 
name by doubtin’ of dy word which is truth! 
Humble proud Jennie, and in massy punish drunk 
Dose, pod comfort lone Polly, and cure sick Abe, 
and bring all de rest to dy feet here, and to dy 
house up dere bam by!’ Den she open her eyes, 
and began for to preach, and she give each one a 
separate little sarmon all to hisself. She den call 
me. ‘Come here, Bruder Harkliss, and take my 
cold hand in yourn.’ I went, and she said: ‘O 
Harkliss, Harkliss! you's worse den an onprofit- 
able sarvant! You's half de time b’aring false 
witness gin de Lord dat bought you, and tellin’ de 
world dat His Word ain’t for to be trusted, dat He 
don’t always speak truth!’ 

“*No, no,’ says I, ‘auntie, I never done dat; I 
trust Him wid all my heart.’ 

““Mebby you do, right here on the varge o’ 
Heaven; but quick’s you gets out, you'll say: 
“ Dere’s no tellin’ whether I'll ever reach Heaven 
or not.” Harkliss,’ says she, ‘do you believe de 
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Lord has writ yer nameon de palms of His hand, Now my errant’s done here. 


and His name on your forehead ?” 

“T bowed down my head in shame, for I see my 
sin. And den de truth of God shone out like a 
great sun as | never see it afore. My soul was full 
of glory, such like as de world never sees, and I 
says: ‘ Yes, auntie, He has told me time and agin 
dat He is mine and dat I am His.’ ‘Do you 


believe He speaks de truth, Harkliss? says she. | 


says I, ‘I know now He does. | 
sees His word like fire’ ‘ Den you quit a doubtin’ 
afore the world, says she. ‘Harkliss, if you'd 
been as misrespectful to your owners as you've 
been to de great Master, and if you’d gone round 
saying, he’s promised me such and such, but |] 
doubt he’| keep his word—he’d sold you into de 
rice swamps a hundred times in dese years! 
Better cut off yer right hand and pluck out yer 
right eye den to doubt de truth of His word. 
You is His, for He bought you wid His own pre- 
cious blood, and as sure as He’s in Heaven you 
shall go dere, too! I’m tired chil’n and must go 


‘Yes, auntie,’ 


to sleep. Good-night.’ 

“Dere, sir, dem was old Gimsey’s last words on 
earth; de next one she spoke was glory ’fore de 
trone, 


“Well, dere was a great light all through my 
soul den, dat has never gave out sence. ’Pears like 
de Lord is in de midst of it, where I can feel His 
presence, end when de ‘ifs’ and ‘may bes’ comes 
round trying to break my peace, I shouts out, no 
matter who hears me: ‘De Lord says dat I am 
His, and dat whar He am dar shall I be also; and 
His word endureth forever” Den the ‘ifs’ all fly 
off like they were unclean birds, and leaves me in 
de light! Why, sir, I’s got de world so under my 
feet dat nothin’ in it can worry me, only de sin | 
sees 5 and dat will be cleared off some day, for de 
Lord is comin’ down here mighty soon to make all 
things right. De Lord’s chil’n got a good right 
to glory, and nobody—no, not de devil dat you 
make such ’count on—can’t take it ’way from ’em ! 


Pousekeepers’ 


You quit preachin’ 
|’bout book larnin’, and ‘doubtin’,’ and de ‘devil,’ 
| and stick to de gospel—Christ, Christ—and you'll 
see de glory come down on yer people; and you'll 
see them a tramplin’ on the world, like I do! 
Don’t think this yer is speritual pride in me, for ] 
am as humble as a kitten, in myself; but oh, I an 
proud of my King, and my country whar I’m 
goin’ mighty quick! Good-bye, sir.” 


| The minister rose and took the hand of his 


| know you better. 


guest, kindly saying: “ Let me write your name 
down, brother; for I want to see you again and to 
How do you spell Harkliss ?” 

“ Her-c-hell—I don’t guess I can ’member it, 
for it’s nigh on to forty year sence I larnt how to 
spell it from my young master. He said I was 
named from one of dem heathen goddishes dat 
dey use to make believe dey had in old times. 
He’s ’mong dat nonsense dey teaches in college. 
He’s de fellow dat killed lions, and monsters, and 
such-like wid his club, and stol 


le queens and clean 
out stables, and de dear knows what all nonsense! 


You’s been to college, so you must know ’bout 
him, de strongest goddish of all—Harkliss.” 
“I know him,” replied the minister, “ Well, 


brother Hercules, come and see me again very 
soon. Good-bye.” 

When the old negro had closed the door behind 
him, the minister read over the few pages he had 
already written of his next Sunday’s sermon, It 
was cold, and lifeless, and worthless-—there was no 
Christ in it. He tore the sheets into atoms, which 
he threw into the waste basket, and sat down 
before his fire to meditate on the words of his poor 
visitor. He never thought so little of himself 
before. He felt that he could write nothing to in- 
struct or edify his people then; and taking up his 
hat, he went out to visit some of the poor hidden 
ones of his fold, whom he knew to be great in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Mrs. J. D, Cuapuin, Author of “ The House-top 
Saint.” 





enartiment, 


A LETTER ON HOUSEKEEPING, AND SOME)! ment on his dull, sleepy monks, waking them to 


OLD VIRGINIA RECIPES. 


“ Coffee is to-day just the mid point between bodily 








and spiritual nourishment, It acts agreeably, and 
at the same time upon the senses and the thoughts. 
Its very frag: ves a sort of delightful activity 
to the wits, it is a genius who lends wings to our 
fancy, and transports it to the land of the Arabian 
nights.’’— Attic Philosopher, SOUVESTRE. 


Y DEAREST JULIA: In your last letter to 
myself, requesting me to send you more 
about housekeeping, you mention that you found 
great difficulty about many things, coffee in par- 
ticular, the great renovator of mind and body; 
therefore, | commence my letter by giving that 
subject a prominence; and as Sancho has said, 
“Blessed be the man who invented sleep,” may 
not we add, “Blessed be the goats who browsed 
on coffee,’ thus making known its exhilarating 
effects. and “ Blessed be the superior of the con- 
vent who was thus induced to make the experi- 


new life and buoyancy. I shall, according to your 


j request, write you an excellent recipe for coffee, 


a recipes and more advice and instruction | 





as well as for other things, hoping, to use your 
own expression, “they may not appear to you as 
unmeaning columns in a spelling-book.” 

I am glad that, since the utter wreck of your 
English —— pudding, you have determined in 
future to be less ambitious in your desserts till you 
become a more experienced housekeeper, having 
only such things as can be prepared beforehand. 
It is well to keep in the house sponge-cake, jelly 
and sweetmeats, which, with the addition of whipt 
cream, make a nice impromptu dessert, thus re- 
lieving yourself of many anxieties and perplexi- 
ties, and enabling you to enjoy more fully the 
society of your guests when freed from the fear of 
unsuccessful experiments. It will be well to keep 
your cook in practice with French rolls, waffles 
and Sally Lunn, as well as with cakes, puddings 
and pastry. Keeping her thus in practice, she 
will not be apt to fail on important occasions. 
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I remember an anecdote of a celebrated cook in 
Paris, who went to live with a French nobleman, 
noted for his great parsimony. At the end of a 
month the cook, resigning the place, stated as 
his reason for so doing that if he remained in the 
service of this nobleman he should forget his 
trade. 

We have in the past the words of Madame 
Roland in ably defining and making easy the 
duties of housekeeping, proving they are no hin- 
drance to intellectual pursuits; and may I not 
here quote a short passage from her writings: “I 
think the mistress of a family should superintend 
everything herself, without saying a word about 
it, and with such command of temper and manage- 
ment of time, as will leave her the means of pleas- 
ing by her good humor, intelligence and the grace 
natural to her sex.” 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague maintains that 
there is a high degree of sentiment in ordering a 
dinner, or in upholstering a room for one we love ; 
and our own experience also teaches us that house- 
keeping is a field for cultivation and nurture of 
the most loving and unobtrusive acts of kind 
thoughtfulness from the wife and mother; not the 
commonplace, prosaic employment of giving out 
provisions to a household, but a loving regard for 
every member, whose individual tastes are al! 
thought of. 

It has been said even by the good Jeremy 
Taylor, that too much stress has been put upon 
“ what we shall eat,” and that did we regard such 
things less, our spiritual state would be higher. 
Sut I maintain that nothing so much impairs our 
spiritual state as ill-cooked, unwholesome food, 
and that a proper regimen nourishes and sustains 
a calm, holy state which makes us more ready to 
receive our Lord into our hearts. He who came 
to teach us, the way and the truth, fed the mullti- 
tude, and in His beneficence has not only given us 
the needful things of life, but he has spread before 
us the various and refreshing fruits, as well as the 
flowers to embellish and adorn. 

Since “order is Heaven’s first law,” have your 
table always set in the most careful manner— 
bright glass and silver, snowy table-cloth, and 
flowers, which Christ has blessed, always in the 
centre. Your sister Evelyn, with whom i have 
been this winter, is a practical example of this. 
Her beautifully-arranged table, and her elegant 
set of dinner china, which she wisely uses every 
day, give such a dazzling appearance to all of her 
breakfasts and dinners, that I tell her it is so 
beautiful each day for her own family, that when 
there are invited guests we cannot feel there is 
“company,” and sometimes we feel like the Tulii- 
vers in the “ Mill on the Floss,” when they were 
going to dine at Uncle Pallet’s; they got out all 
of their clothes, and spread them out hours before 
the time, not caring to think that dining out was 
a common, every-day affair. 

It gives me pleasure to hear of the pleasant 
table-talk you and John have. Nothing so con- 
duces to health as cheerful conversation at table, 
and nothing so much produces indigestion as ill 
humor and conversation on uninteresting or dis- 
agreeable subjects. We can all at least try to 
imitate the apostles of old in eating our meals in 
singleness and thankfulness of heart; and the 
simplest meals thus taken are as sanctified in the 
eyes of the Lord as are the services of the church 


when the pealing anthem rises through the vaulted 
roof. 

There are so many ways now of ornamenting 
dwellings, and so much ingenuity, that I do not 
regret .the smallness of your cottage or the plain 
style of your furniture. Your native talent will 
thus be called forth, so that you can harmonize 
simple and common articles so as to produce a 
whole, really beautiful. Your friend Matrika 
here in Richmond is an example of this. Her 
resources, you know, are not large, and I do not 
think that in her rooms there is thirty dollars’ 
worth of furniture. Yet, with her pictures, her 
autumn leaves, her pure lace curtains, her sofa 
and chairs covered with scarlet chintz, her book- 
case, her growing plants, all of which, with her 
extreme order and neatness, give her rooms a 
really sumptuous appearance. I hope you will be 
encouraged to do the like on your cottage By 
all means arrange your guest-chamber, and let it 
be at all times ready for a guest, though he should 
come at midnight. You will thus be at your ease 
in an unexpected emergency, as nothing is more 
mortifying to a visitor than to be received by the 
lady of the house with a cold, perplexed counte- 
nance. It is indeed an ungracious thing to receive 
a guest with a flutter, and then to hurry off to 
superintend the arrangements of his dormitory. 
By having these things always in readiness, it will 
enable you to feel at ease, and thus in a measure 
preserve the spirit of kindly Virginia hospitality, 
though our changed fortunes in the Old Dominion 
cause us to spread our tables with plainer fare 
and to adorn our houses with simpler articles of 
furniture 

I shall comply from time to time of sending you 
old Virginia recipes, as well as others, not forget- 
ting my promise in my former ietter of sending 
you those recipes for substitutes so desirable to 
those housekeepers of whom I then spoke as 
“twelve miles from a lemon,” and often forty from 
articles equally as important in housekeeping. 

Hoping ere long to be with you, and with kind 
regards to John, I remain 

Your attached friend, 
GRETA C. C. 
OLD VIRGINIA RECIPES. 

How To CURE VIRGINIA BACON.—A hog weighing 
from one hundred and fifty to one hundred and 
eighty pounds, is the best size for a private family. 
After it has been killed and cleaned nice, and quite 
cold, lay the hams on a board with the skin side 
down; rub over the fleshy part a tablespoon of 
finely-powdered saltpetre, mixed with a half teacup 
of brown sugar, to each ham, and abouta pint and 
a halfof salt well rubbed in on both sides, If the 
weather is coftd, lay the hams in a pickling-tub with 
the skin side downward, Letthemremaina month, 
and after rubbing them over with powdered red or 
black pepper, mixed with nice molasses, hang them 
up with the hock side down. Smoke them every 
dry day with hickory wood and a pod of red pepper, 
Some leave the hams hanging up, though many 
oo fer taking them down, rubbing them with 
1ickory ashes, and occasionally sunning them. 
Avoid boiling the hams very fast. Let them bo 
gently and simmer, never allowing cold water to be 
added whilst boiling. 





EXCELLENT CoFFERF.—Roast coffee slowly till of a 
chestnut brown, Then take equal quantities of 
Mocha, Java, Laguayraand best Riocoftee, and grind 
it. Allow for every heaping tablespoon of ground 
coffee one teacup of boiling water. Measure the 
coffee, put it a spoonful ata time into the percolator, 
adding one cupful of boiling water to each spoonful 
of coffee. Pour off the coffee, returning it to the 
sifter or percolator to get the strength. It will be 
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perfectly clear without the addition of white of egg. 
lave ready h cream, as well as boiled milk, and 
use the best white sugar. 


OLD-FASHIONED APPLE-PIE.—For really good ap- 





ple-pies a1 pie-crust is better than puff paste, 
To one quart of flour, one teaspoon of salt, add a 
teacup of ; work it lightly into the flour, mak- 
ing it upw 1a little cold water, Line a pie-dish, 
an ot xy one, with crust not too thin. Stew dry 
some nik gh-flavored, acid apples; mash them 
fine, ad to them whilst hot a heaping table- 
spoon of fresh butter, two teacups of sugar, the juice 
and grated rind of a lemon, Spread the apple 

smooth) nd thickly over the pie-crust, grating 
over it sor tmeg. Put at regular intervals on 
the pie at onful of thick cream, and between 
them a teaspoonful of currant jelly and pieces of 
green sweet its, reserving for centre of the pie a 


large, handsomely-cut piece of green sweetmeats, 


APPI PUDDING.—One pound of high-flavored 
apples, ste l dry, a half pound of fresh butter 
three-qu s of a pound of sugar, the rind and 
juice ofa n, some pounded mace. Mix with 
the apples the yelks of six eggs and the whites of 
three, I erably deep, oblong dish with pie- 
crust; pour the mixture and bake nicely. Make 
a mer vith the three reserved whites of egg 
and one tea p of best powdered white sugar. 
it on top of » pudding and brown lightly. 


VELVET Routis.—Three pints of flour, one teaspoon 


of salt, a poon of sweet lard, one of fresh but- 
ter, two eggs, e small teacup of yeast. Make tl 
dough u h sweet milk, and beat it with a pestk 


till it bliste Roll out like biscuit, set them by to 
take a sex 1 rise, after they have first well risen, 
and bak 1 moderately brown, 

Nice TEA-CAKES.—Three pints of flour, a large 
spoonfu ft ter and lard mixed, a teaspoon of 
ground « mon, halfof a grated nutmeg, a little 





pounded 1 e, three eggs well beaten, two teacups 
of sugar, two-thirds of a teaspoon of bi-carbonate of 
soda dissolved in sour cream, one teaspoonful of 
salt; mix smoothly, and roll out moderately thin, 
as they ris ry much, 


PooR MAN’S PUDDING.—One quart of flour, six 
eggs beat: ' the whites and yelks separate, a 
tablespoont f melted butter, milk fora batter not 
too thick, |! solve two-thirds of a teaspoonful of 
best super- ! nate of soda, and dissolve also two 





teaspoo! s of cream of tartar. Add both to the 
batter, and quickly. Make the sauce thus 
One teac itter, two teacups of brown sugar. 
Work thx t ther till white, add a teaspoon of 
essence of ; make it up like batter; grate 
some hu 1 

PLAIN B ») PUDDING, WITH SAME SAUCE.—One 
quart of teaspoon of salt, one tablespoon 
lard, a d ndful of raisins, or currants, or 
dried che ix into a dough with sweet milk. 
Put it into or tie it up in a cloth, allow 
room for tf | ling to rise. When done, dip t 





pudding | water, so that it will come easily 
out of the | hich tor boiled puddings she l 
always be yrung out of warm water and floured 





“WINTER AND ITS DANGERS.” 


HIS is the title of a valuable little book pub- 





lished hy Lindsay & Blackistone of this city, | 


and is the sixth in their series of “ Health 
Primers.” 

Under the head of the duties of parents in re- 
gard to the health of their little ones, the writer, Dr. 
Hamilton Oagood, says: “ What is to be thought 
of those whose indolent carelessness brings sick- | 
ness upon the tender children who are confided to 
their care? These delicate beings cannot think 
for themselves. They cannot judge as to what 








well on the inside: before he put on to boil, put 
in, dissolved in cold water, two teaspoons of crean 
of tartar and two-thirds of a teaspoon of carbonat« 
of soda, 


ROAST CHICKEN,.—Kill two nice fat pullets, and 
have them nicely prepared for cooking. Make a 
stuffing of light bread, butter, pepper, salt and a 
small onion; mix it up with tomatoes. Put them 
down to roast, with a dozer irge tomatoes peeled 
around them, Cover them with slices of nice sweet 
middling; baste them often with butter, and roast 
them a delicate brown It will take about a half 
hour to roast them, 


CHARLOTTE Russ! Rake ‘ a sponge cake it 
atin pan, cut out the inside, which can be used for 
making a nice bread pudding. Leave the walis 
about an inch thick, Dissolve an ounce of isinglass 
in a pint of boiling water, boil a pint and a half of 
sweet milk, makin of one teacup of sugar, 
yelks of four ezgs ing it on the dissolved isin- 
ass. Beat it till s. Whip the whites of 
ur eggs toa stiff froth, add it tothe custard. Whip 





y 





a pint of cream till it is fir ce stiff syllabub, and 
stir that, too, into the cu which you must con- 
tinue to beat till it thickens and becomes cold, 
Then pour the Charlot Russe into the cake pre- 
pared for it, and set it by to become firm, 
GOOSEBERRY Foon (M nimous Goldsmith 
Preserve nicely two po s of green gooseberries 


glass bowl. Make 
dierately cold, pour 
the bowl on ice till 


Put them at the bottom 
a rich boiled custard. W 


it over the gooseberries 


wanted. A delicious pudd can be made by lining 
a deep pie-dish with pie-crust, filling it half full with 
preserved gooseberries, melt aspoonful of butter, 
adding to the boiled custatr | ired over the goose- 
berries. I prefer corn-sta custard for baking. 
SAVORY CAKE.—Take ten eggs, the weight of them 
in sugar, and half the weight in flour, the grated 
rind and juice of a lemon. Bake in a mould or 


small cups and pans, It answers well for jelly-cake 
when baked thin 


OLD-FASHIONED YELLOW PIcKLE.—Have pre 
pared a year beforehand a jar strong vinegar, put 
in two large onions stuck thickly with cloves, a 
flannel bag with four ounces of turmeric in it, a thin 
muslin bag in which are ginger, cinnamon, mace, 
black pepper, white pepper, a box of Durham mus- 
tard dissolved, and put in jar Have put in brine 
cucumbers, gherkins and snaps. Put early York 
cabbage in another jar of brine, and let it remain at 
leasta week, On adry, hot day putall of the art 
‘les out on a table covered with a blanket, as 








absorbs the moisture, I mn the articles often, 
sprinkling them with salt, i do this from day to 
till they become white Phen soak them a day in 
cold water, after which } m in plain vinegar 
till they plump out, TI s i them in vine- 
gar,in which the spices are t ina bag, and with 


a small bag of turmer them remain in this 
vinegar for a week 1d then put them into the pre- 











pared jar of vinegar, with t vdidition of celery 
seed, horseradish and two } nds best sugar and 
four lemons cut in slices, It be good to use in 
a month after being put in the vinegar. 


eparhment, 


they need in dress, in temperature, in protection 


| against cold. All days are alike to them. Half- 


clad limbs and uncovered throats do not arouse 
their indignation against their foolish parents. 
Innocent and helpless, they must passively accept 
what is giventhem. And yet the terrible list of 
infant mortality, with its solemn warnings, brings 
but slow change. Neglect continues and children 
die like flowers in a bitter frost. It would seem 
as if there should be a law jorbidding marriage 
until it is shown that possible fathers and mothers 
have received at least superficial education in the 
care of children. The amount of general igno 
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rance, even among the more intelligent, in regard | papers, and so forth. 


to the simplest physiology and natural philosophy, 
is amazing. 
chill, life in close, hot rooms, constant absence of 
sunlight, severe exercise during fasting, warm or 
cold full baths before breakfast, and other wrong- 
doing of a like nature, can work such harm. So 
far as a wise care of the body is concerned, people 
live and rear their children with a dangerous in- 
difference to hygienic laws, and dangers increase 
according as the weather is colder. In summer 
we live nearer to a state of nature; our windows 
are open, baths are frequent, we are out of doors 
by the hour, our food is fresh and succulent, the 
sunshine purifies our blood. But winter comes, 
and with him the furnace and the double windows. 
Fresh, pure air has become converted into an 
enemy ; we sit long hours in rooms lighted by gas 
and heated by hot air; the atmosphere remains 
unchanged ; we re-breathe our own breath and 
that of everybody else in the room. We go out 
and come in without sufficient thought as to pro- 
tecting ourselves against the very abrupt change 
intemperature. We forget the dangers of draughts 
We neglect the warning cough, and ache, and 
pain, and in a thousand ways are in the grasp of 
the dangers of winter.” 

Dr. Osgood further specifies these dangers as 
those arising from errors in dress, from careless- 
ness and ignorance in bathing, from breathing im- 
pure air, from living in too close and hot an 
atmosphere, from indifference to sunshine, from a 
sedentary life and neglect of exercise, from crowded 
school-rooms, and from cold and accidents while 
journeying, sle:ghing or skating. We will briefly 
note a few of each. 

The greatest danger to be apprehended is from 
insuflicient c!othing. No one should pass through 
a winter without a complete suit of flannel or 
merino covering the entire body, nor should any 
one go out without fully protecting the extremities, 
which are farthest removed from the source of 
heat, the heart. The popular theory, the writer 
says, that exposure to cold will harden one to it, is 
a false and pernicious one. Among other ex- 
amples, in support of his assertion, he gives that 
of the Highlanders, who, so far from being robust, 
suffer very greatly from rheumatism. _ Warm 
clothing, too, should be put on early—wnat will 
enable us to endure the damp chilliness of Novem- 
ber, will answer perfectly well for the dry cold of 
January. 

A litle suspected cause of a large propor- 
tion of the colds is the practice of going out 
into the open air from a cool room, and removing 
outer garments immediately upon coming into 
the house, It is best in both cases to sit awhile in 
the warmth. Ample clothing may be counted on 
as an almost sure preventive against the multitudes 
of coughs, and colds, and catarrhs, and pleurisies, 
and pneumonias. 

Notonly do we need warm garments, but also pure 
air, Yet most of uslive for monthsin close, unventil- 
ated rooms, re-breathirg our own breaths and other 
peoples’, as well as shreds of carpet and clothing, 
particles from stale food, and, very likely, germs 
of disease in addition. All this has been told be- 
fore, but it can scarce be told too often. The thing 
to do, is, ventilate, and ventilate thoroughly. 
Look after everything like sewer-gas, odors from 


decaying garbage, poisonous ingredients in wall- | Something equally simple, has quieted many a 


People cannot conceive how a slight | 


| . . 
}mnace, or from gas-lights, is 


shrivel our flesh upon our bones. An air-tight 
stove is alsc a bad thing to have about. The most 
hygienic way to warm a room is by the open fire- 
place, and the next best, is with astove which draws 
a great deal. Every stove should have its evap- 
orating-pan kept constantly filled with water. 
The effects of over-heated air upon the system are 
very weakening, causing one to become super- 
sensitive tc cold, to lose tone and vigor, and become 
enfeebled in mental powers. Sleeping-rooms 
should be warm, but not hot. 

Bathing in winter is attended with danger. 
The same class of writers who believe in harden- 
ing, and that children generate heat faster than 
older persons, rhapsodize over the full bath before 
breakfast. But such athing should never be taken 
in winter. If in the daytime at all, it should be 
about eleven o’clock, provided that the person can 
stay in the house for several hours afterward. 
The proper time is immediately ‘before going to 
bed, and once or twice a week is sufficient. The 
temperature may be regulated to suit the person, 
but for young children it should be warmer than 
for adults. Ablutions of parts at a time, or moist 
friction baths, however, are in order. Russian 
and Turkish baths should never be taken without 
the advice of a physician. 

In the chapter upon “ Indifference to Sunshine,” 
Dr. Osgood speaks of the benefits to be derived 
from admitting into rooms as much of it as possi- 
ble. If a room cannot receive the direct rays of 
the sun, open doors, so that it may be in communi- 
cation with rooms that do receive it. And children 
should be sent out init. Scarcely ever is there a 
day too cold fcr even the mere babe to be out, if 
wrapped warmly, if only for a few minutes at a 
time. Women, as well as children, should go out 
every day, for they grow nervous and irritable, if 
not actually sick, if too closely housed. Smali 
children should not be out earlier than ten o’clock 
nor later than four. 

Regular, intelligent exercise is insiste? upon for 
all, but especially for those who lead sedentary 
lives. Time spent in caring for the health is not 
wasted, but, on the contrary, adds to life. The 
author incidentally remarks that no one should 
ever go to sleep with cold feet; neithershould any 
one retire hungry. Of course, rich, indigestible 
food should never be taken at night, but a cracker, 
a piece of bread and butter, a glass of milk, or 


And adopt the following 
simple and effective plan of keeping the air ina 
room in constant motion and renewing. Take a 
strip of wood, several inches in width, and place 
it on its edge, between the frame and Jower sash 
of a window. The lower sash being raised, will 
leave between itself and the upper one, a fissure, 
through which the outside air can constantly pass, 
| without causing a draught in the room. A win- 
dow, merely raised at the bottom, or lowered at 
the top, will give admission to a current which 
will only fall in a cascade to the floor, but, by this 
plan, the fresh air will constantly rise to the ceil- 
ing, displacing that already there, so keeping up a 
continuous circulation. 

| The common air cf a house, moreover, is too 
hot. With more clothes to retain warmih in our 
bodies, we could well afford to live in a cooler 


|medium. The scorching, dry heat from the fur- 


best calculated to 
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restless child, and even induced sleep in an older the tongue forward. In case of insensibility caused 
person, when nothing else would. by a fall upon the ice, lay the person so that the 
Parents should see that their children attending | head will be lowest. If nose, or ears, or toes be 
school have plenty of warm clothing, sufficient | frozen, immediately apply snow or cold water, 
lunch and substantial, regular meals. No child | only gradually allowing the sufferer to approach 
should be allowed to go to school unless perfectly | the fire. Never sit down in the open air, nor go 
well; at the first symptom of illness he or she ! to sleep, and, in no ease, allow a child to do so, 
should be kept at home, the progress of the disease | This paragraph we must quote entire: “It is a 
arefully watched and the doctor sent for; this not | mistake, too, to suppose that alcoholic beverages 
only for the child’s own sake, but for fear of en- | will act as a defense when one has to face a cold 
dangering others. Especially should parents be/ air. On the contrary, they reduce the tem pera- 
on the alert against scarlet fever. The book right | ture of the body, and detract from bodily power. 
here contains another fling at that much-abused, | As already mentioned, alcohol is chiefly useful as 
long-suffering class, the teachers. We know, of | a temporary stimulant. Its warming eflect upon 
our own experience and observation, that in the | the throat and stomach is merely local, and does 





city public schools, at least, the very matters con- | not extend to the blood and nervous system. Far 
cerning which teachers are warned—heating, ven- | better is it to take hot soup, beef-tea, hot milk, or 
tilating and dismissing—are beyond their control.! even coffee. What we need at such a time is 
These things also belong to the parents, who must nourishment as well as warmth.” 
create a public opinion which will sustain the} On the subject of putting children to bed, the 
teachers in their actions. writer speaks especially of the great danger of 
Among the suggestions given in regard towinter their becoming uncovered, and recommends as a 
amusements, the writer advises never to go out | night suit a single garment, ending in drawers and 
sleighing unless thoroughly warmed at the fire | stockings. Over this, in cold weather, may be 
first, and provided with more wraps than seem | worn a flannel sack. At severe seasons, instead of 
necessary. If chilled during the drive, stop im- | putting an extra coverlet on the bed, he advises 
mediately, even at a private house, and be warmed | the use of a large bag, made of a light blanket, 
before proceeding. Wrap up warmly, also, for into which the child may be securely placed, and 
skating. In case of any one’s breaking through | closely buttoned around the neck. Light cover- 
the ice and being taken out apparently drowned, | ings, generally, are preferable to heavy ones, if 
do not be discouraged if for hours he show no | the night-clothing and the room are sufficiently 
signs of life, but use every effort to revive him. | warm, as they do not induce perspiration nor 
Chafe the limbs always toward the centre of the | check exhalations. 
body, so as to drive as much blood as possible to Dr. Osgood concludes by try ing to impress upon 
the heart. Very gentle breathing through a tube | his readers the care of the health as a duty, and 
into the mouth or nostrils may be employed. An | warns them of the consequences of physical neg- 
open bottle of ammonia water may be passed under | lect. 
the nose. Heat in every form may be applied to| We hope that all the books of this series will be 
the body. Artificial respiration may be induced | extensively read, and their teachings practiced, 
by raising the arms high over the head, and then | throughout the land. They are well worthy a 
bringing them down again, meanwhile seeing that | place in every household. 
the mouth is kept free from accumulations and 
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CARE OF CHILDREN IN WINTER. | are less responsible than mothers for the ill-judged 
manner in which many children are dressed in 
T may be felt as a hard saying, that at least one- | winter.” 

third of the deaths which occur in young chil- Never let little children go out of doors in 

dren are due to the ignorance or carelessness | winter without being warmly clad. They lose 
of mothers and nurses; and yet it is to be feared | heat rapidly, and easily contract throat and lung 
that the assertion has in it more of truth than| affections. Every child should have full suits of 
exaggeration. Winter is the season in which little | underclothing; and especially let the legs and 
children are usually exposed to special dangers. | ankles be well protected with thick stockings and 
Says Dr. Hamilton Osgood: “There are no words | leggings. The mother who sends her child out in 
strong enough to characterize the folly of those | winter with bare legs is a vain and foolish mother, 
parents who think it right to ‘harden’ their chil-| and cruel to her child. If the doctor does not 
dren by forcing them to face the cold insufficiently | have to be called in before the winter is over, the 
clad. “By this means,’ a medical writer declares, | case will be an exceptional one. She may have 
‘children are hardened out of the world’ If it | need of the undertaker. 
were possible to compute the number of children} The cold bath in the morning for infants and 
who ve their lives simply because they are not | young children, has done a vast amount of injury. 
warmly enough dressed, the statistics would startle | Dr. Osgood, in his little book, “ Winter and its 
fathers and mothers. The death-rate of children | Dangers,” says: “As for bathing children on 
in cold climates during winter, especially in | rising, especially in winter, I consider nothing 
Russia, is enormous. In justice to fathers, bee more reprehensible. It is slow murder. They 
ever,” adds the doctor, “it must be said that they | may be dry-rubbed at that hour, but baghed, never, 
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This, of course, refers to the full bath, not to the 
ordinary ablution of head, face and hands, In- 
deed, it is my firm belief that, save dressing, noth- 
ing should be done before breakfast. The toilet 
completed, we should go straight to the table. In 
view of our actual physical condition at early 
morning, how a sane person can advocate the full 


bath and exercise before eating, is a mystery.” 


In bathing children during the cold season, the 
same authority says: “ The forenoon hours are the 
wroper time for bathing children. If the hour be 
inconvenient, unless they are too tired they may 
be bathed about fifty or sixty minutes before the 
evening meal. Food must not be eaten directly 
after a bath, and it need not be said that neither 
adults nor children should bathe directly after eat- 
ing, whatever the season. This would be especially 
dangerous in winter. 

“It is best to bathe children before an open fire ; | 
but they may be bathed in an adjoining bath-room, if 
the latter be sufficiently warm, and if when taken | 
from the bath they be wrapped in flannel, carried 
to the vicinity of a fire or open register, and there 
bedried. There, too, they should sit, well wrapped, 
while eating their supper, but not so near the fire 
as to become unduly warm. After a‘bath, chil- 
dren react with less ease than adults, and hence 
require especial care. They should not only be 
rubbed dry, but until the skin blushes rosy red 
Particular care should be given to drying their 
hair and warming their feet.” 


Jailerary and Personal. 


JEAN INGELOY is a small, slight woman, per- 
haps forty years of age, with a pleasant manner 
and a quiet, somewhat timid smile. Her eyes are 
bright and expressive, her hair tinged with gray. 

Or Mr. Gladstone, recently his guest in Paris, 
Emile de Girardin says: ‘ What first strikes at- 
tention and retains it are his eyes, wonderful for 
fire and depth. They seem to see further and 
better than others. They light up and they pierce. 
It would be difficult to deceive him while looking 
at them.” 

Tue many admirers of Edward Eggleston, au- 
thor of “ Hoosier School-master,” ete., will regret 
to learn that he has been compelled by ill health 
to abandon all work, whether of a pastoral’ or 
literary character. He is suffering from a nerv- 
ous disorder, probably brought on by overwork, 
and intends to go abroad to seek relief. 


One day a peasant woman took a basket of eggs 
to the house where the Italian royal party was 
lodged. At the door she met an individual who 
greeted her politely, and on finding out her errand 
carried the basket to the kitchen, which done he 
returned with a handful of small coins. Em- 
boldened by so much condescension, the good wo- 
man mustered up courage to mention her great de- 
sire to set eyes on the king, Victor Emanuel. “I 
am the king said the person with whom she was 
speaking. She look at him scrutinizinyly ; 
then, after some seconds of mute contemplation, 


she exclaimed: “Oh, aevers Such a sweet and 


beautiful woman as the queen would never have 
The king (for it was 
| 


married a man of si beurt.” 
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While parents should carefully guard their 
children against colds in winter, they should by 


| no means err on the side of keeping them shut up 


in close, warm rooms where the air soon becomes 
vitiated. Children so housed soon lose vitality, 
and take cold easily even while in the houre. 
They become tender and sensitive, lose appetite, 
become more liable to lung and throat affections, 
and grow irritable and restless from confinement. 
Unless the temperature should be exceptionally 
cold, children should be sent out for a short time 
every day; but then they must be warmly clad. 
Says the same authority we have quoted: “Let 
mothers who wish to make strong men and women 
of their children, send them out of doors morning 
and afternoon when not absolutely stormy, but not 
earlier than ten o’clock A. M.; nor should they 
be out later than four o’clock P. M. The heartiest, 
most robust children are those whose mothers 
insist upon giving them plenty of fresh air. Of 
course, on very cold days, the clothing must be 
warmer, and the stay in the winter air corr: spond- 
ingly shorter. I would have it understood that 
this advice applies to all children over four months 
of age. The tenderer the age, the greater should 
be the care and the less the length of time spent in 
the air. Children may be sent out for a few 
minutes, then brought in for warmth and sent out 


again. There are but few days in any winter 
when children may not go or be taken out of 
; 99 
aoors, 


he) dismissed her with an extra piece of money 
and proceeded in all haste to ask some peasants 
what was the meaning of si beurt. “So ugly,” 
was the reply. Victor Emanuel related this s1all 
incident with the greatest gusto. 


Tue betrothal of Miss Dudu Fletcher, the bril- 
liant young American, to Lord Wentworth, raises 
again the question: “Who is she?” It is no 
longer a secret that she is the author of “Kismet” 
and “‘ Mirage,” which have received the highest 
praise from American and English reviewers. It 
is known, too, that she resides at Rome, and is ac- 
counted gifted and handsome. Two years ago she 
won the hearts of all young Oxford, and to her 
was dedicated the prize poem of that year. The 
news comes of her being wooed and won by the 
only surviving grandson of Lord Byron. It was 
in Venice they met. Two weeks later sympathy 
had ripened into love and the affair was arranged. 
With all her imagination she is not dreamy, but a 
healthy and sprightly little maiden, fond of swim- 
ming, riding and skating. 


Mrs. Eaton knew during the last few days of 
her illness that life was at an end for her, and 
waited very quietly and calmly for death. “It is 
a beautiful world to leave,” she said, looking out 
at the sunshine the day before she died. “I am 
not afraid to die, but it is such a beautiful world !” 
The nearest living relative of Mrs. Eaton is her 
daughter, the beautiful Virginia Timberlake, now 
the Duchess de Sampayo of Paris, and the mother- 
in-law of one of the Rothschilds. 
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Fashion Department. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


| YUR trimmings are worn more than ever. 





They are used to ornament many varieties of 

cloaks and coats, besides which, they appear 
upon cloth suits which have no other trimming. 
Some of the newest walking suits show a band of 
fur around the underskirt, only a few inches above 
the hem. A narrow knife-pleating is all that 
shows below it. The sealskin side satchel is men- 
tioned among new fancies, but the fact is, it is an 
old one. It shows, of course, to best advantage 
with a sealskin sacque, and is exhibited in fur 
stores as part of a sealskin set—-but it can be just 
as well worn independently. 

The short, picturesque costumes now worn, re- 
call quaint figures in china, the plain skirt, and 
puffed panier being precisely like the dresses seen 
in pretty Dresden models. 

There is a rumor that hoops ere long will be 
worn with them, as a short, plain skirt does not 
generally hang well without some kind of sup- 
port. 

Among the novelties in trimmings are sets of 
velvet or satin, in all shades, comprising cuffs, 
collar, yest and pockets, embroidered or hand- 
painted. Wide bands of black velvet, adorned 
with wreaths of hand-painted flowers, is another 
pretty fashion. A stylish trimming for the edges 
of overskirts and so forth, is made by plaiting 
together ribbons, in three or four strands, and often 
of different shades. Variegated ribbons combined 
in this manner with black, produce a beautiful 
effect. New rufis are of lace, in two frills, one ris- 
ing up high around the neck, the other falling 


down. Fichus, of all shapes and materials, are 
worn with both day and night costumes. 

In evening dresses, the prevalent love for color 
is seen at its height. Almost every new fabric of 
every conceivable kind, appears literally gemmed 
with bright floral hues, principally red, and blue, 
and yellow. These are made up in combination 
with materials of all species—plain, rich satins, 
bright or dark velveis, white or cream silk, gauze, 
tulle and what not. The most notable feature of 
dresses of this is seen in the revival of the velvet 
bodice of old times. Sometimes this is a plain, 
close-fitting basque, beneath which appears skirts 
of a totally different color and character, while 
often it is varied in shape so far as to hint at the 
low-necked and short-sleeved velvet spencer of 
many years ago, which was worn over white. 
Fringes and feather trimmings of all kinds are 
used with such costumes. Another fancy is for 
many-colored silks and satins, combined in the 
fashion of the Bandana handkerchief costumes of 
last summer. Thin dresses display agreat deal of 
shirring. Long trains, except for very ceremoni- 
ous occasions, have mostly disappeared, short 
skirts and round demi-trains having taken their 
place to a great extent. 

New train pleating is, in fact, not pleating at all, 
but a deep band of plain muslin, having along its 
lower edge three rows of ruffles, made of embroi- 
dery. Black evening dresses are usually made of 
satin, combined with figured silk, and trimmed 
with costly lace, fringe, jet and so forth. The 
general tendency seems toward old styles, and we 
note plain skirts, round waists, broad belts, baby- 


sashes, and short, puffed sleeves. 


Dew Publications. 


FROM J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Tales of Old Thule. Collected and illus- | 
trated by J. MoyrSmith. A volume of beautiful 
fairy stories, delightfully told, and all the better 
for being very ancient. They will well repay 

erusal, not only by the young but by those who 
see not become so old as to have outgrown their 
childhood’s fancies. Price, $1.25. | 


Women’s Husbands, consisting of three, 
stories, The Barber of Midas, The False ened 
and Narcissus, originally published in Lippincott’s 
Magazine. Spirited, well-drawn society sketches, | 
showing to perfection, in all his foibles, affecta- 
tions and even redeeming traits, the fashionable, 
self-centred dandy, as well as the discomforts and 
trials of all women connected with him. 


Through Winding Ways. By Ellen W. 
Olney. A powerful novel, of unusual merit, in 
rtraiture, plot and analysis of human nature. | 
erhaps the destructive career of the bad, bold, | 
beautiful woman, upon whom the chief interest of | 
the story turns, is a little overdrawn, but not 20 | 





are the intense emotions and noble characteristics 
of the minor actors inthedrama, One can readily 
believe that he is not reading from the cold pages 


| of a book, but living in an actual world, among 


real men and women of flesh and blood. We un- 
hesitatingly pronounce “Through Winding Ways” 
a finished work of art. 


FROM LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON, 


Adventures and Conquests of Magellan, 
By George M. Towle. This is one of a series of 
Young Folks’ Heroes of History, comprising ac- 


| counts of Vasco da Gama, Pizarro, Marco Polo and 


others. A plain, unvarnished, probable narrative 
of this true hero, the book is, nevertheless, as 
entertaining as any romance. Not least of the 
discoveries made by the expedition of Magellan 
is the fact that, in circumnavigating the -globe. 
one loses a day in sailing west, and gains one in 
sailing east—his was the first to perform the feat 
of encircling the earth. The descriptions of the 
passage through the Strait of Magellan, the dis- 


covery of the many islands of the South Pacific, 
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the commerce and conflicts with the savages, and 


illustrated. We have before us the year’s num- 


the return of the shattered remnants of the fleet, bers, bound up in a convenient volume, which 


are exceedingly graphic. 
this order will soon be better appreciated than 
“ yellow-covered literature.” Price, $1.00. 


Castle Foam, or the Heir of Meerschaum. 
By H. W. French, One’s impressions in wading 
through the first half dozen chapters, can scarce 
fail to be exceedingly confused, and the question 
must come up, again and again, “‘ What's all this 
for?’ As the story progresses, a little more cohe- 
rence is discovered, which finally leads to a con- 
clusion not quite so unsatisfactory as might have 
been expected, though far from clear. In fact, 
the book is little more than a queer jumble, 
though, here and there, are good descriptions, fine, 
even dramatic situations, and passages of true 
morality. Price, $1.50. 


The Reading Club, or Handy Speaker, 
No.7. By George M. Baker. One of a series of 
admirable selections for school or lyceum declama- 
tion. Price, 50 cents, cloth; 15 cents, paper, or 
$7.00 the whole series. 


Tribulations of a Chinaman. By Jules 
Verne. Translated by VirginiaChamplin. Written 
in the author’s usual style, a daring mixture of 
brilliancy, science and improbability. The story 
is as thoroughly enjoyable as any of its predeces- 
sors. We believe this gifted writer has accom- 
lished a good work for his day and generation, 
by giving to the world a series of books which, 
while they cannot fail to attract those who seldom 
read anything better than what is called trash, 
form an easy transition from that variety of litera- 
ture to the domain of true science and useful 
knowledge. Price, $1.00. 


Four Months in a Sneak Box. By N. 
H. Bishop, author of “The Voyage of the Paper 
Canoe.” First of all, we may state that a sneak- 
box is a boat well known along the Jersey coast, 
of which the top is covered over, leaving in the 
middle a hatchway, in which the rower sits, while 
beneath the small deck may be stored his effects. 
In such a craft as this Mr. Bishop made a journey 
from Pittsburgh, down the Ohio and the Massis- 
sippi to the Gulf of Mexico, and thence to Cedar 
Keys, Florida, which was also the terminus of his 
voyage in the paper boat. The incidents of this 
trip, the descriptions of scenery and people,’ the 
observations upon things and system, with the 
clear, graphic style, all make up a most entertain- 
ing column. Price, $2.50. 


Room for One More. By Mrs. T. W. 
Higginson. A very pretty, simple, unpretending 
story of home life, suitable for Sunday-schools or 
children’s reading generally. It is of a bright, 
mischievons boy, left an orphan, an inmate of a 
large family, and who, with different training, 
might have gone astray on account of his restless 
disposition, but by a firm, motherly hand, is led 
aright. Price, 9U cents 





FROM THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 150 
NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Apples of Gold. A pretty little weekly 


periodical for the youngest readers, beautifully 


We trust that books of gives to the wee ones pictures and large print 


paragraphs in plenty, for 50 cents. 


| Pictures and Stories of Long Ago. By 
Faith Latimer. Another beautiful book for chil- 
dren, well printed and illustrated. It is made up 
of thirty-six Bible stories, chiefly scenes in the life 
of Our Saviour, told in clear language adapted to 
the capacities of the little ones, each embellished 
by an appropriate engraving. Price, $1.25. 
A Crown of Glory. By Catherine M. 
Trowbridge. A Sunday-school story of the aver- 
age-order of interest and merit. Price, 90 cents. 





FROM THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
58 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 

The Pledge and the Cross; a History of 
Our Pledge Roll. By Mrs. M.8.I. Henry. A 
clear exposition of all that is intended and hoped 
for in the work of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
ance Union, giving also some idea of what has 
already been accomplished by that worthy associa- 
tion, Price, $1.00. 


Temperance Stories and Sketches, Tlus- 
trated with Pen and Pencil. By Edward Cars- 
well. A very beautiful little book. It is printed 
on fine paper, in clear type, and the illustrations 
are well engraved. The shadow pictures and puz- 
zles are exceedingly attractive in themselves, while 
the reading matter—stories, and paragraphs, and 
poems—well deserve commendation, being enter- 
taining and amusing, and at the same time filled 
to overflowing with good hits and solid arguments 
in favor of temperance. Price, 50 cents. 

FROM DICK & FITZGERALD, NEW YORK. 

Biblical Things Not Generally Known. 
This is really a mulium in parvo, a condensed en- 
cyclopeedia, giving valuable information concerning 
geography, language, manners and customs in the 
East, tending to explain much in Scriptural mat- 
ters. We recommend it as a valuable addition 
to a small library, a useful book of reference for 
those who have little time or opportunity for ex- 
tended study. 


FROM T. B. PETERSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Courtship and Matrimony. By Robert 
Morris. The first article in the book has given to 
it its title. The volume is really a collection of 
meritorious essays upon Industry, Forbearance 
and kindred topics of a practical, sensible nature. 
The neat, agreeable style of composition takes 
away from it the prosy, mentorian ring possessed 
by most works of the kind. 


FROM W. S. BRYAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oddments of Andean Diplomacy. By 
Hinton Rowan Helper. This book seems made 
up of the grievances of Joseph H. Colton, through 
his attorney, who made for the government of 
Bolivia a large number of official maps, but never 
received therefrom his pay for that service. Not- 
withstanding the bulky legal correspondence, gov- 
ernmental and otherwise, so placed before the 
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world, the complainant seems no better off pecuni- 
arily. Nor is the Fiedler case satisfactorily con- | 
cluded against Brazil. 


FROM LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, PHILA. 


Winter and Its Dangers. By Hamilton 
Osgood, M. D., of the Editorial Staff of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. This is the sixth 
of a series of Health Primers, edited by Dr. W. W. | 
Keen, kellow of the College of Physicians of| 
Philadelphia, Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, etc. 
These little books are designed to furnish the 
general reader with reliable guides for the preserva- 
tion of health and the prevention of disease. The 
volume now before us, “ Winter and its Dangers,” 
should be in the hands of every one, and especially 
of those who have the care of families. The spe- 
cial subjects treated of are: “ Dangers arising from 
Dress,” “Carelessness and Ignorance in Bathing,” 
“Tnattention to Pulmonary Food,” “ Dangers from 
Overheated Air,” “Indifference to Sunshine,” 
“Sedentary Life and Neglect of Exercise,” “The 
Dangers of School Life in Winter,” and “ Winter 
Amusements The cost of this book is only fifty 
cents, on receipt of which sum, the publishers, 
Lindsay & Blackiston, of this city, will mail it to 
your address. Take our advice and send for it. 


Dotes and 


Total Abstinence and Temperate Use. 





i 
TE hear a great deal about the temperate use 
\ of alcoholic drinks. If we change a single 
word in the sentence, substituting poisonous 
for alcoholic, we may be able to see the matter 
more clearly. Healthy articles of food and drink, 
if used in excess, will produce temporary sickness. 
If the excess becomes a habit, loss of health will 
be the result. It is here that temperance really 
comes in. Men must be temperate in the use of 
what is good and nutritious if they would preserve 
health of both mind and body. As for poisons, 
there can be no legitimate temperate use. Here 
we must have total abstinence. If alcohol, whether 
found in brandy, beer or wine, be a poison, then 
temperance in the use of any of these articles can 
not be predicated ; for there can be no temperate 
use of poisons. Total abstinence is the only law 
regarding them. 

Dr. John Ellis, of New York, in an article in 
the New Jerusalem Messenger, sets this matter in 
clear light in the following brief sentences : 

“Tt must be evident to every one that when the 
use of any article of food or drink, in quantities in 
which healthy articles can be used without harm, 
tends to hurt and kill men, it is not a suitable 
article for such use, and is to be shunned as evil. 
There can be no temperate use of such an article 
as food or drink, however useful it may be in other 
respects, or for other purposes, perhaps even as a 
medicine. 

“Tt would seem that a lover of his fellow-men, 
who looks around him and sees the vast multitudes 
who are ‘hurt and killed’ by the use of alcohol in | 





It may save you its cost in medicines and doctor's 
biils ten times over. Nay, its wise suggestions, if 
followed, may keep the shadow of death from 
falling over your threshold. You cannot, at this 
particular season, make a better investment of so 
small a sum of money, than by ordering a copy of 
“ Winter and its Dangers.”’ ‘ 


FROM D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


Child Lore, Its Classics, Traditions and 


| Jingles, Edited by Mrs. Clara Doty Bates. The 


children are especially fortunate thisseason. Here 
is still another juvenile book, beautifully illustra- 
ted. It contains fourteen old fairy stories, newly 
versified, besides an innumerable collection of 
nursery rhymes, of all lands and ages, the whole 
forming a volume entertaining to old as well as 
young. 


Art in the Nursery, Pictures for Baby to 
Draw, and Pictures for Baby to Laugh at. A 
most attractive little book, containing thirty com- 
ical pictures, adapted to the comprehension of the 
tiniest, yet so true to nature and perspective as to 
be admirably calculated to awaken in the little 
ones a real love of art, if not to create an earnest 
desire to learn to draw. Price, 50 cents. 


Connnents. 


the various forms of distilled and fermented drinks, 
and beholds the terrible desolation, both natural 
and spiritual, the wretchedness, the poverty and 
crimes, which are constantly being developed by 
such use, would hesitate to put forth one word in 
favor of the use of such drinks.” 


Pictures. 

F you are anxious to have pictures, own one 

good painting, rather than a dozen imitations, 

Or, if you cannot own a good painting, have 
a few choice engravings, and heliotype copies of 
some real masterpieces. If you can draw or paint 
ever so little, the simplest sketches of your own 
are far better than gaudy, ambitious shams. 

Still, we don’t say banish all but these from 
your houses, Chromos and lithographs may fill 
several niches that nothing else very well can. 

First, in the sleeping-rooms of children. They 
don’t know anything about “tone,” and “ effect,” 
and “school”—but, oh! how quickly they under- 
stand that somebody has tried to please them, and 
to make an attractive retreat for them. They don’t 
know the least about the execution of a picture, 
whether manual or mechanical—but they see at a 
glance that the little boy has a big cat, and that 
the little girl is crying for something. Better 
still, if their pictures are copies of genuine works 
of art, they will not forget them, whether or not 
in later years they have opportunities to see the 
originals—certainly, they will most likely grow 
up with a better knowledge and appreciation of 
art than their companions who were pretty well 
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into their teens before beginning to think about 
pictures. 

And the second, in servants’ rooms. In many 
houses, a guest might imagine, were he treated to 
a sudden transition from parlor to attic, that he 
had, in some unaccountable way, taken a journey 
from one latitude to another, and not remained 
under one roof. Cracks in the whitewash, and 
discolorations by rainwater are by no means lovely 
objects. Why not hide them with a few cheap 
and showy pictures? Let black Dinah revel in 
half a dozen gorgeous roses and dahlias, none the 
less grand to her because they only cost you a few 
pennies. Let Biddy feast her eyes upon some- 
thing, “grane, sure,” to remind her of the far- 
distant Emerald Isles, though you sacrifice a yard 
or two of rikbon in consequence. And we are not 
afraid to say that ycu will find yourself better 
served in consequence. 

Perhaps, after all, it is a good thing that chromos 
are so cheap and plenty. 


The Old Year. 
A FAREWELL. 


) HERE art thou going so fast, old year, 
\ Where art thou going so fast? 
There’s a tremulous sigh in the midnight 
air, 
There are requiem whispers of wild despair— 
Chant they a dirge for the past, old year, 
The shadowy, vanished past? 
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The snappish, petulant humor of the Chinese can 


certainly be ascribed to their immoderate fond- 
ness for tea. Beer is brutalizing; wine impas- 
sions; whisky infuriates, but eventually unmans. 
Alcoholic drinks, combined with a flesh and fat 
diet, totally subjugate the moral man, unless their 
influence be counteracted by violent exercise. But 
with sedentary habits they produce those unhappy 
flesh sponges which may be studied in metropoli- 
tan bachelor halls, but better yet in wealthy con- 
vents.” 


Bitter-Sweet. 
And a dew-drop shone in its heart like a 
gem ; 
How it wooed and won me, swaying there, 
Its subtle sweetness freighting the air! 
I strove and climbed, till I reached at last 


\ ROSE hung high on a slender stem, 
de 


| The coveted blossom and held it fast. 


Ah! a hidden thorn gave a sharper wound 
Than the treasure was worth, to my cost I found 
I had won for a moment my peerless flower— 

It faded, and withered, and died in an hour. 


A bird sang sweet in a distant wood, 

A song that my faint heart understood ; 

A gurgle of brooks, a whisper of leaves, 
And a dream of a nest ’neath shading eaves. 
I spread a net for the free-born thing, 

And carried it homeward to hear it sing; 


| But it beat the bars with a constant fret, 


What is thy record, to-night, old year, 
What is thy record to-night? 
There are lessons of life unstudied, untaught, 
There are dreams of its schemes unwritten, un- 
wrought, 
And gleanings of bliss or blight, old year, 
Time’s gleanings of bliss or blight 


Not unmeet were thy blessings, old year, 
Blessings that brighten for aye! 

There were deeds of charity, kindness and love, 

Forgotten below, remembered above ; 

These, thy noblest incentives, old year, 
Incentives that never die. 


Snow-flakes are wreathing thy shroud, old year, 
Winds wail thy funeral knell— | 
The seed-time and harvest wil! come, as of yore, 
And seasons return with their vintage and store, 
But thou !—thy destiny !—death, old year 
Pilgrim, ephemeral, farewell ! 
Mrs. C. I. BAKER. 


Effect of Diet on the Mind and Morals, 





effect of different kinds of food and drink, 

says: “The nervousness and peevishness of 
our times are chiefly attributable to tea and coffee ; 
the digestive organs of confirmed coffee drinkers 
are in a state of chronic derangement, which re- 
acts on the brain, producing fretful and lachry- 
mose moods. Fine ladies addicted to strong coffee 
have a characteristic temper, which I might de- | 
scribe as a mania for acting the persecuted saint. 
Chocolate is neutral in its psychic eflects, and is | 
really the most harmless of our fashionable drinks. 
VOL. XLVIII.—5. 


]): BOCK, of Leipsic, speaking ot the moral 


Till its life-blood stained them, warm and wet; 
And my bird of blessing, my joy and pride, 
A tuneless captive, lay down and died. 


A gilded cup held a sparkling draught 
That my thirsting soul would fain have quaffed ; 
For its glow flushed up to the rosy rim, 
And the beads were bright on the beaker’s brim. 
I drank till my deepest want was filled ; 
Fennel, and wormwood, and aloe distilled 
Were the dregs, I found, of the gleaming wine 
That had charmed and periled this soul of mine; 
And all that was left for my life to meet 
Was ever and only a bitter-sweet 

MARJORIE Moore. 


“Little Nell.” 
(ished an SCRIBNER’S SONS have pub- 


lished an American edition in two volumes 

of “The Letters of Charles Dickens,” edited 
by his sister-in-law, Miss Hogarth, and his eldest 
daughter, Miss Dickens. While many of the let- 
ters in these volumes are of but slight interest to 
the public, some of them let us into the heart of 
the man as he wrought out the marvelous creations 
of his brain, and interest deeply. Here is one of 
these—a letter to Mr. George Cattermole, giving 
direction for an illustration in one of his stories— 
the scene, “ Little Nell,” lying dead: 

“The child lying dead in the little sleeping- 
room, which is behind the open screen. It is 
winter-time, so there are no flowers; but upon her 
breast and pillow, and about her bed, there may 
be strips of holly and berries, and such free green 
things. Window overgrown with ivy. The little 
boy who had that talk with her about angels may 
be by the bedside, if you like it so; but I think it 
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will be quieter and more peaceful if she is quite 
alone. I want to express the most beautiful repose 
and tranquillity, and to have something of a happy 
look, if death can.” 

“The child has been buried inside the church, 
and the old man, who cannot be made to under- 
stand that she is dead, repairs to the grave and sits 
there all day long, waiting for her arrival tq begin 
another journey. His staff and knapsack, her lit 
tle bonnet and basket, etc., lie beside him. ‘She’! 
come to-merrow,’ he says, when it gets dark, and 
goes sorrowfully home. I think an hour-glass 
running out would help the notion; perhaps her 
little things upon his knee, or in his hand, 

“T am breaking my heart over this story, and 
cannot bear to finish it.” 

And here is an extract from a letter to Miss 
Hogarth, while he was writing “ Pickwick :” 

“T have at this moment got Pickwick and his 
friends on the Rochester coach, and they are going 
on swimmingly, in company with a very different 
character from any I have yet described, who, | 
flatter myself will make a decided hit. I want to 
get them from the ball to the inn before I go to 
bed; and I think that will take me until one or 
two o’clock at the earliest. The publishers will be 
here in the morning, so you will readily suppose 
I have no alternative but to stick at my desk.”’ 


Degrading Sacred Things. 


ICKENS, in replying to a letter charging 

him with making light of religion in the per- 

son of one of his Pickwick characters, says: 
“The design of ‘the Shepherd,’ and of this and 
every other allusion to him, is, to show how sacred 
things are degraded, vulgarized and rendered 
absurd when persons who are utterly incompetent 
to teach the commonest things take upon them- 
selyes to expound such mysteries, and how, in 
making mere cant phrases of divine words, these 
persons miss the spirit in which they had their 
origin. I have seen a great dea! of this sort of 
thing in many parts of England, and I never knew 
it lead to charity or good deeds.” 


Magazines and Papers for our Young Folks. 





HERE are two magazines for young people 
in this country which so far exceed in beauty 
of typography, wealth of illustration, and liter- 

ary excellence, anything published abroad, as to 
leave scarcely a measure of comparison. We refer 
to St. Nicholas and Wide Awake, both of which, we 
are glad to know, are largely circulated, and grow- 
ing more and more in favor with the people. The 
Youth’s Companion, issued weekly, has long been a 
rival in its particular field. Young and old find 
its handsomely-printed pages crowded with inte- 
resting matters on almost every subject. The best 
writers for children in the country contribute 
regularly to the Companion, It is one of the most 
carefully-edited papers we receive. Harper's 
Our Young People, only a few numbers of which 
have yet made their appearance, promises to be 
attractive and popular. 

Here are four American magazines and papers 
for children which are unsurpassed in typographi- 
cal and artistic beauty, and unexceptional in the 


character of their literary contents, They are | 


carefully edited, and the best talent in the country 
is engaged in furnishing original matter for their 
pages. One, or all, of these periodicals should be 
in every American home. The best investment of 
a small sum which the father of a family can make 
for the benefit of his children is a subscription for 
these publications, the whole of which will not 
cost him over eight dollars a year, or less than, if 
he be a smoker, he spends in self-indulgence in 
in one or two months. 


From a Correspondent. 

R. EDITOR :—Permit me, though a stranger, 
\| to add my feeble words of gratitude and ap- 
41H preciation to those of your numerous list of 
approving friends. I have taken the Home MaGa- 
ZINE one year only, and would not know how to 
get along without it. Its contents are so appro- 
priate, and justly fitting to every-day life, that one 
cannot read them without being greatly benefited, 
and feeling more desirous of doing and gaining 
good. I must thank dear “ Earnest” for her gems 
of thought, so beautifully worded that it seems to 
lift one at once to a higher sphere of life, and 
drive away the shadows that are so constantly 
flitting before us. After reading one of her quiet 
“talks,” I feel so strengthened and encouraged, 
that I am ready to take up the thread of life with 
new zeal and a ready purpose. Life seems far 
sweeter, and the burdens easier to bear. I have 
trials, as well as others, trials known only to my- 
self and God. Sometimes when nearly ready to 
sink and give up in despair, your precious budget 
of love and words of counsel come to me to cheer 
the dark hours, and smooth the rough edges. 
“Chatty,” with her good, wholesome advice, must 
not be forgotten; nor sunny-eyed “ Lichen,” with 
her smiles of joy and welcome. You all seem 
near and dear to me. Heaven bless and prosper 
you. 4 . 





Tea-Drinking, 


EA-DRINKING is regarded by many physi- 

cians as more hurtful than coffee-drinking. 

Tea acts more directly upon the nervous 
system, and induces dyspepsia. Many of its bad 
effects are, no doubt, caused by the poisonous 
nature of the drugs used by the Chinese in pre- 
paring it for our market; and we have no means 
of guarding against this evil; but we can get pure 
coffee by purchasing the berry and having it 
ground at home. In the Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, Dr. W. 1. Morton, speaking of 
the eflects of tea-drinking, says: 

“In moderation, tea is a mental and bodily 
stimulant of a most agreeable nature, followed by 
no harmful reaction. It produces contentment of 
mind, allaye hunger and bodily weariness, and 
increases the incentive and the capacity for work. 

“Taken immoderately, it leads to a very serious 
group of symptoms, such as headache, vertigo, 
heat and flushings of body, ringing in the ears, 
mental dullness and confusion, tremulousness, 
‘nervousness,’ sleeplessness, apprehension of eyil, 
exhaustion of mind and body, with disinclination 
to mental and physical exertion, increased and 
irregular action of the heart, increased respira- 
tion. 
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“Each of the above symptoms is produced by 
tea taken in immoderate quantities, irrespective of 
dyspepsia, or hypochondria, or hyperemia. The 
prolonged use of tea produces, additionally, 
symptoms of these three latter diseases, In short, 
in immoderate doses tea has a most injurious effect 
upon the nervous system.” 

“Many of the symptoms of immoderate tea- 
drinking,” he adds, “are such as may occur with- 
out suspicion of tea being their cause; and we 
find many people taking tea to relieve the very 
symptoms which its abuce is producing.” 


“Persuading Papa.” 





what this vigorous assault upon papa means 

must be left to the reader’s imagination. 
Each one can interpret the story for himself. It 
is quite plain, however, that there are too many 
for one in this little contest, and that whether it 
means a trip to the mountains or sea-shore, a night 
at the opera, or jewels, silks and laces, good- 
natured papa will be borne away from the point of 
resistance, and the girls will have all they desire. 


The Children’s Friend. 


This unpretending but excellent magazine is of 
the purest character, and parents will find it a 


A PLEASANT and graceful home-picture. But 


pleasant friend, companion and instructor for the | 


little ones at home. See advertisement. 


“ Parents and other persons, though having at 
heart the good of chiidren, are very apt to be heed- 
less of what they say in the presence of the young | 
ones, whose minds and hearts catch the hue of | 
every sentiment expressed. They talk on, and the | 
child is seemingly engaged in its play, but.words | 
and statements then made come up days after, when | 
perhaps the conversation is forgotten, wonderfully 
fresh from the child’s lips. Its mind has been re- 
volving what it heard, for good or evil.” 


“ WE put too much value on the transient, and 
too little on the permanent. The things that are 
seen are transient; the things that are not seen are 
permanent. Eternal immovable things are the 
things which we reach by our thoughts and by our 
imaginations; while the things which we are 
handling, and for which we sacrifice all else, are 
transient.” 


Publishers’ Department, 
— | 
HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1880. 


With the new year, we. make an important re- 
duction in the terms of the HomgE MAGAZINE, both 
as to single subscriptions and club rates (as will | 
be seen by our Prospectus, thus restoring the old 
popular prices, and bringing it within the reach | 
of a still larger number of persons. We shall, | 
also, add to its value in many ways. For the ex- 
tent, range and character of its literary matter, 
for the excellence and variety of its illustrations, 





and for its peculiar adaptation to the wants, tastes 
and varied interests of refined American house- 
holds, we shall make it the best and cheapest Maga- 
zine of its class in the country. 

Miss Townsend’s new serial, “ Her Lire In 
Broom, A SEQUEL TO Lenox DARB,” is com- 
menced in this number, and promises to be a story 
of rare interest. On the completion of Mr. 
Arthur’s, “TENDER AND TRUE,” we shall begin 
the publication of “ Birrrsat Farm,” by Miss 
Emma Brewster, author of “ Alma’s Crown.” This 
story will give our readers some new phases of 
American life and character, drawn with skill and 


graphic force. 

As to the shorter articles and varied depart- 
ments, as presented in this, the initial number of 
the year, we need say little or nothing. For in- 
terest, variety and attractiveness, they can hardly 
be surpassed. And we shall give to each succeed- 
ing number the same careful discrimination in the 
choice of its literary contents that we have en- 


| deavored to exercise in this, 

| Of the general character of the Home MaGa- 
ZINE, now so well known throughout the country, 
we need scarcely speak. “Taking rank,” as we 
say in our Prospectus, “with the best periodicals 
| of the day, it claims to be, in its peculiar charac- 
teristics and varied departments, more thoroughly 
identified with the people than any other maga- 
zine of its class; going into their homes not only 
as a power for good, but as a pleasant companion 
and friend, interested in all that interests the 
household, and ready to help, comfort, amuse, in- 
struct and delight all, from the oldest to the voung- 
est.’ What we have tried to make it, the editor 
of the Westchester (Tenn.) Guardian declares it to 
be when, in a recent number of that paper, he 


Says: 


“Tt is really refreshing to find in one, at least, 
of the popular monthlies, reading matter that is 
pure and healthy as well as strengthening. We 
laid the HomE MAGAZINE down with the thought: 
Here is reading matter written expressly to build 
up and strengthen moral character, to elevate and 
purify, to do good. Not a single article, or even 
page, but has in it some good moral, and a good 
yurpose is felt and seen in every sentence almost 
throughout the book, and you feel that you are 
better for having communed with the minds that 
teach through its eolumns.” 

And now you have the opening number of the 
new year. If you like its tone and character; if 
you believe that the introduction of our magazine 
into other households than your own will afford 
innocent entertainment, and good instruction, and, 
above all, give that pure and healthy home influ- 
ence which it seeks to impart, will you not speak 
of it to your neighbors when opportunity offers, 


| and help to extend its circulation for the good it 


will do? 
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TREAT FOR CHRONIC 
SES. 
No Asien pene Consultation. 

Reader, are you one of that large and steadily- 
increasing ¢ lass of invalids who have vainly sought 
for relief in medicine and physicians, and ‘who are 
almost ready to give up in despair? If so, we 
have a word to say to you which it may be of the 
highest moment for you to hear and consider. 

After more than ten years’ experience in ad- 


THE NEW 


ministering that new and remarkable remedy for | 


chronic diseases, now so widely known as “Com- 
pound Oxygen,” and after a careful observation of 
its action in the largest range of diseases, some of 
them of the most complicated and hopeless charac- 
ter, we are now prepared to treat that special line of 
cases which are usually regarded by the profession as 
beyond the reach of medical skill. 

Not that we will promise a cure in any and 
every case that may come tous. But we invite a 
statement, by letter or otherwise, of the case of any 
of that large class of suffering invalids to which we 
have referred. This will be carefully considered, 
and compared with other and similar cases which 
we have had under treatment, and as honest and 
intelligent an opinion given as it may be in our 
power to render. For this we wi/l make no charge, 
whether, after consultation, the Oxygen Treatment be 
ordered or not 

We are physicians of Jong practice and experi- 
ence, not venders of a patent medicine. Our busi- 
ness is to cure diseases. There has come into our 
possession a knowledge of the way in which to 
combine oxygen and nitrogen, the two elements 
which make up our common or atmospheric air, 
in such proportions as to render it much richer in 
the vital or life-giving quality. This preparation is 
one of which chemists know nothing. It contains 
no medicament, unless the elements of pure air are 
medicines, and its administration introduces noth- 
ing into the body which the system does not wel- 
come as a friend, accept with avidity and appro- 
priate as entirely homogeneous to itself. 

The results of over ten years’ administration of 
this new remedy are of a most remarkable charac 
ter, surprising alike to ourselves and our many 
patients, 

Extensive arrangements have just been com- 
pleted by which we are enabled to supply the 
“Compound Oxygen” for home use to any extent, 
and to all parts of the country, giving at the same 
time the right of free consultation by letter during the 
whole time a patient may be using the Treatment. 

Every case submitted to us will be, as we have 
said, carefully considered. If we see a reasonable 
ground for antic ipating the favorable action of 
~ Compound Oxygen,” we will encourage the 
patient to give it a trial; but if we think the 
matter at all doubtful, we will frankly say so. It is 
not our interest, as any one can see, on reflection, | 
to promise favorably in a case that we consider 
hopeless. We might succeed in selling a single 
Treatment, but our _ to benefit would bring 
loss of confidence and discredit upon our system 
of cure. Unless we are satisfied that our Treatment 
will do good, we in no case advise its use. 

If, then, you are suffering from any form of 
chronic disease—consumption, asthma, bronchitis, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, catarrh, headache, dyspe- 
sia, or any of their « om plications—write and make 
a clear statement of your case, and we will 
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promptly give our opinion, honestly telling you at 
the same time whether we think the Oxygen Treat- 
iment will benefit you or not. If you are not 
already in possession of our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, which contains a history of the discovery 
of this new agent of cure, and a large number of 
testimonials to its value, write and we will mail 

you a copy. Drs. SrarKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St, Phila., Pa. 


Tue Youtu’s Companion, published by Perry 
Mason & Co., of Boston, is a sprightly, entertain- 
ing paper, deservedly popular, and is, without ex- 
ception, the best of its kind published i in America, 
It is filled to overflowing with the choicest origi- 
nal matter, of so diversified a character that it 
never fails to interest, instruct and amuse, and is 


| welcomed in the household by young and old 


alike. Each year, during the last half century, 
has but added to its popularity, until now, in its 
fiftieth volume, over one hundred and forty thou- 
sand subscribers attest its merits. 


WE see the Christmas Cards of Messrs. J. H. 
3ufford’s Sons, Boston, are in the market, and are 
even brighter and prettier, if possible, than those 
of last year. For beauty of design and delicacy 
of color in their cards, this firm has no equal. 
They are constantly surprising us to thinking each 
fresh Card more beautiful than the last. They are 
almost indispensable as simple Christmas tokens, 
and are within the reach of all. We have espe- 
cially noticed the extension cards, in Japanese and 
Greek designs, and others representing the four 
seasons, which are very unique and rich. These 
have the calendar for 188 within their folds, and 
are exceedingly suitable for New Year remem- 
brances. 


One of the best helps in arranging for an Exhi- 
bition or Sabbath-school Entertainment will be 
found in the series of “One Hundred Choice Se- 
lections,” embracing seventeen different numbers, 
entwining articles of acknowledged worth and in- 
trinsic merit, in rich festoons of gayety and mirth; 
thus happily combining amusement with instruc- 
tion. The question, “ Where shall I get some- 
thing new to speak,” is here fully met. The price 
is only thirty cents per copy, and a rednetion for 
the whole series. Address, P. Garrett & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ProressoR Horsrorp’s “Bread Preparation” 
is commended to housekeepers as unsurpassed for 
making superior light bread, biscuit, cakes and 
pastry. When so many baking-powders, and yeast 
preparations fail to give satisfaction, it is a matter 
of importance to be able to get an article that may 
always be depended upon. Horsford’s Bread 
Preparation is that very desirable article. 


CASTORIA IS PLEASANT TO TAKE, containing 
nothing narcotic, and always regulates the stomach 
and bowels. No Sour-curd or Wind-colic; no 
Feverishness or Diarrhoea ; no Congestion or Worms, 
and no Cross Children or worn-out Mothers where 
CASTORIA is used. 


A FarMEr’s Parer.—We ask attention to the 
card of THE PRactIcAL FARMER of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in this issue of our magazine, and recommend 
it as one of the oldest and most valuable agricul- 
tural and family papers of the country. 





